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Deuteronomy  6,  4f 


Kai  nQOoeXd&v  elg  xebv  yQanfiaxioiv,  dxovoag  88 
ain&v  ovtflxoinnoiv,  reld6)g  bxi  xaX&g  dnexQuth) 
abxolg,  inriQcbxrioev  ain6vT’  nola  ioxiv  ivxoXrj 
nQcitxr)  ndvxcyv,  dnexQtih)  ’IyooQg  Sxi  nQtixr)  89 
ioxh>'  &*o»8,  ’I apatjX,  wvpioe  6 &edg  fyi&f  r*vpiog 
tig  ioxiv, 1 *ai  dyanijasis  *vpio*  xbt  &s6t  aov  i{  80 
£Ai|e  °rijc  napdlag  aov  *cU  i£  Skye  °2xrjs  Oov 

axal  i§  SXijg  °*xrjg  duivolag  oovN  *al  i£  SXtjg  xijs 
lotvog  aovT.  Mark  12,  28-30 


The  Master  accordingly,  when  asked,  “Which  is 
the  greatest  of  the  commandments?”  says,  “Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength that  no  commandment  is 
greater  than  this  (He  says),  and  with  exceeding  good 
reason ; for  it  gives  command  respecting  the  First 
and  the  Greatest,  God  Himself,  our  Father,  by  whom 
all  things  were  brought  into  being,  and  exist,  and  to 
whom  what  is  saved  returns  again.  By  Him,  then, 
being  loved  beforehand,  and  having  received  exis- 
tence, it  is  impious  for  us  to  regard  ought  else  older  or 
more  excellent ; rendering  only  this  small  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  the  greatest  benefits ; and  being  unable 
to  imagine  anything  else  whatever  by  way  of  recom- 
pense to  God,  who  needs  nothing  and  is  perfect ; and 
gaining  immortality  by  the  very  exercise  of  loving  the 
Father  to  the  extent  of  one’s  might  and  power.  For 
the  more  one  loves  God,  the  more  he  enters  within 
God.  . 

Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Who  is  the  rich  man 
that  shall  be  saved  ? 

Chapter  XXVII 
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PREFACE 


About  20  theologians  from  various  confessions  and  regions  met  in 
Rome  from  1-8  October  1983  to  discuss  "The  Apostolic  Faith  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  Early  Church".  This  consultation  was  one  of 
the  series  of  meetings  which  have  been  taking  place  since  mid- 
1978  in  the  context  of  the  study  "Towards  the  common  expression 
of  the  apostolic  faith  today". 

A distinctive  feature  of  this  conference  was  that,  to  my  know- 
ledge, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  a representative  of  the  Jewish  faith  particip- 
ated in  the  meeting  in  the  person  of  Professor  Michael  Wyschogrod 
from  New  York,  USA.  His  attentive  listening,  his  knowledgeable 
contributions  as  well  as  the  evening  conversations  with  him 
greatly  enriched  the  consultation.  The  first  part  of  the  report 
summarizes  the  most  important  and  pertinent  results  and  con- 
cludes: "We  are  convinced  that  the  relation  of  Church  and 

Jewish  people  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  apostolic  faith, 
and  that  any  convergence  document  must  deal  adequately  with 
this  relation."  For  the  continuation  of  the  whole  study  on  the 
apostolic  faith,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  remarkable  that  in  Rome 
not  only  classical  confessions  of  faith  were  discussed  but  also 
prayers,  doxologies  and  liturgies:  apostolic  faith  includes 
much  more  than  can  be  expressed  in  formal  confessions  of  belief. 
This  spiritual  aspect  of  the  meeting  was  underlined  by  our 
attendance  at  a (Roman  Catholic)  Mass  in  St  Peter's  Square. 

In  this  volume  we  are  publishing  all  the  papers  given  in  Rome  as 
a further  contribution  to  the  comprehensive  ecumenical  debate  on 
our  common  Christian  faith.  Bishop  Timotei  Lugojanul  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  but  subsequently  sent  us  his  paper. 
Further  consultations  on  the  apostolic  faith  will  deal  with  the 
explication  of  the  Nicene  Creed  - on  the  one  hand  to  meet  the 
need  for  contemporary  interpretation  and  on  the  other  in  rela- 
tion to  the  biblical  witness. 

I am  grateful  to  all  participants  for  their  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  to  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  for 
their  hospitality  and  to  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  for  its  personal  as  well  as  financial  support.  Professor 
John  Deschner  (Dallas,  USA)  moderated  the  meeting;  Professor 
Geoffrey  Wainwright  (Durham,  USA)  was  responsible  for  producing 
the  consultation  report  and  Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen,  a colleague  of 
long  standing  in  the  Geneva  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order,  was  responsible  for  the  practical  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  and  produced  the  typescript  with  her  customary 
care.  My  particular  thanks  are  due  to  them  for  their  assist- 
ance. 


Geneva,  23  December  1983 


Hans-Georg  Link 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH  PROJECT 


Introductory  Remarks 

Hans-Georg  Link 


In  these  introductory  remarks  I shall  raise  three  questions  con- 
cerning the  Apostolic  Faith  Project  and  attempt  to  find  answers 
to  them,  or  rather  indicate  the  direction  we  should  take  to  find 
them. 


I. 

My  first  question  is:  What  stage  has  the  apostolic  faith  pro- 
ject now  reached?  Let  me  answer  by  reminding  you  briefly  of  the 
various  stages  of  the  study  up  to  now. 

1.  You  will  remember  that  the  whole  study  process  started  at 
the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1927  in  Lau- 
sanne. At  that  time  group  IV  dealt  with  the  theme:  "The 
Church's  common  confession  of  faith".  Its  short  report  referred 
to  the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles'  Creeds  as  "our  common  heritage 
from  the  time  of  the  Early  Church".  Since  then.,  I suppose,  the 
theme  of  confessing  the  Christian  faith  together  has  played  a 
varying,  but  never  completely  neglected,  role  in  the  Commission's 
work,  but  may  be  sometimes  more  hidden  than  visible. 

2.  More  than  50  years  after  this  first  conference  a fresh 
attempt  was  made  at  a small  consultation  in  Venice  in  June  1978 
to  find  a new  approach  to  unity  in  faith.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  is  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  100:  Towards  a Confession 
of  the  Common  Faith.  This  booklet  provides  a solid  basis  for 
the  project. 

3.  The  Lima  report,  which  summarizes  the  findings  of  two  pre- 
vious consultations  in  1981  (Chambesy  and  Odessa) , provides  a 
basic  framework  for  the  whole  project,  i.e.  the  three  aspects 
of  recognition,  explication  and  confession  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  It  is  natural  that  this  consultation  will  have  to  refer 
mainly  to  the  first  part  of  that  report:  "Towards  the  common 
recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith,  as  expressed  in  the  ecumenical 
symbol  of  that  faith:  the  Nicene  Creed".  This  first  part  also 
raises  questions  about  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  Creed 
and  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  concluding 
recommendations  provide  the  Commission  with  enough  work  to  do 
until  the  next  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  in  1987  or 
1988. 

4.  In  January  1983,  the  officers  and  staff  members  met  in  Rome 

in  order  to  reach  some  decisions  on  the  next  steps  of  the  project. 
I would  like  to  mention  three:  (a)  the  basic  aim  of  the  study 
should  be  the  elaboration  of  a "substantial  convergence  document" 
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similar  to  the  one  on  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry" # 

(b)  Regional  and  local  working  groups  should  be  established, 
first  to  deal  with  aspects  of  the  Lima  report,  and  secondly  to 
bring  their  own  concerns  to  the  agenda.  In  order  to  facilitate 
their  task  I was  given  the  mandate  to  work  out  a description  of 
the  project  and  guidelines  for  study  groups.  Last  spring  about 
30  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  asked  to  convene  such 
a group.  Some  responded  positively,  but  ethers  did  not.  So 
far  we  have  received  no  reports  but  we  have  asked  for  first 
responses  by  June  1984.  (c)  Because  of  the  importance  and 

breadth  of  the  project  contacts  should  be  established  with 
Christian  World  Communions  (e.g.  the  Study  Department  of  the 
LWF) , ecumenical  institutes  and  interested  scholars. 

5.  The  national  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  USA  set  up  a 
special  study  group  on  the  Nicene  Creed  in  1982.  They  have  met 
twice  so  far  in  Graymoor  and  San  Francisco.  Their  special  con- 
cern is  the  relationship  between  Creed  and  Scripture;  it  is, 
therefore,  particularly  useful  to  have  Glenn  Hinson  from  that 
group  here  with  us. 

6.  At  Vancouver  no  special  group  was  planned  for  the  apostolic 
faith  study  and  no  time  given  for  informal  meetings  of  those 
interested  and  already  involved  as  had  been  planned  in  Lima  and 
Rome.  Nevertheless  the  final  report  of  Issue  group  II  "Taking 
steps  towards  unity"  has  a sub-section  with  the  title:  "We  can 
clarify  the  meaning  of  'a  common  understanding  of  the  apostolic 
faith'".  This  refers  to  the  famous  passage  from  Nairobi  1975 
(II,  19)  concerning  the  Christian  faith  and  to  the  three  aspects 
of  the  Lima  report.  In  this  sub-section  a certain  new  emphasis 
is  given  to  "the  nature  and  mystery  of  the  Church  of  God" 

(§  20) . It  seems  to  me  of  particular  importance  that  Cardinal 
Willebrands  in  his  letter  of  July  4 to  WCC  General  Secretary 
Philip  Potter  underlines  the  ongoing  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  this  kind  of  ecumenical  work  and  promises 
support  for  the  project. 

7.  Looking  around  the  ecumenical  scene  I get  the  impression  that 
interest  in  confessing  the  faith  in  a new  way  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. In  this  connection  I would  like  to  mention  that  some  other 
sub-units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  recently 
indicated  their  deep  concern  for  the  subject.  The  Study  Depart- 
mertof  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  has  just  published  a book 
about  questions  of  status  confessionis  (Politik  als  Glaubens- 
sache) . In  both  parts  of  Germany  considerable  theological  dis- 
cussion is  taking  place  on  peace  and  status  confessionis.  In 
West  Germany  the  declaration  of  the  Reformed  Alliance  on  "Con- 
fessing Christ  and  the  Responsibility  of  the  Church  for  Peace" 
has  been  a great  stimulus  to  the  debate.  In  East  Germany  a 
theological  working  group  on  status  confessionis  and  peace  has 
presented  a report  to  the  General  Synod  in  Potsdam.  The  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Barmen  Declaration  falls  in  1984  and  this 
will  provide  another  opportunity  for  raising  questions  about 
confessing  the  Christian  faith.  The  Societas  Oecumenica  has 
already  chosen  for  its  next  meeting  in  Rome  in  September  1984 
the  theme  of  confessing  the  faith. 
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I think  this  ecumenical  debate  is  encouraging  for  the  future 
development  of  our  project.  I can  see  that  a kairos  for  a new 
and  common  confessing  of  the  faith  is  coming.  The  conclusion 
I draw  for  our  study  project  is  that  we  should  now  end  the 
planning  period  which  began  in  1978  and  should  begin  working  out 
concrete  details  as  soon  as  possible.  I understand  this  con- 
sultation as  an  important  step  in  this  direction. 


II. 

My  second  question  is:  What  is  the  task  of  this  consultation? 

I would  like  to  consider  with  you  five  aspects  of  this  task. 

1.  The  theme  of  this  consultation  was  chosen  in  Lima.  The  very 
last  recommendation  (V  C)  of  the  Lima  report  reads:  "If  finan- 
cially possible,  (it  is)  to  prepare  a consultation  on  'The 
apostolic  faith  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Early  Church'".  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  now  to  do  a part  of  the  weighty  task 
which  the  Lima  conference  has  given  to  the  Commissioners  and 
others  for  the  years  to  come. 

2.  It  seems  to  me  essential  for  all  our  future  work  on  the 
project  to  get  as  clear  a definition  as  possible  on  the  key  term 
"apostolic  faith": 

(a)  In  what  sense  do  we  use  the  word  "apostolic"?  Is  it  meant 
to  designate  time,  or  content,  or  both? 

(b)  What  is  the  essential  content  of  the  apostolic  faith  (fides 
quae) ? 

(c)  In  which  forms  is  this  content  expressed,  e.g.  narratively, 
doxologically , or  descriptively? 

(d)  What  kind  of  development  do  we  see  in  the  period  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  tradition  to  the  Symbol  of 
the  Nicene  Creed? 

3.  Concerning  the  biblical  aspect  of  our  theme  we  have  three 
tasks : 

(a)  We  shall  start  with  the  content  and  life  of  the  biblical 
faith  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  Bible.  We 
shall  concentrate  on  the  Shema  Israel  and  Abraham  as  the  father 
of  the  faithful.  It  may  well  be  that  we  can  refer  also  to  some 
other  texts,  e.g.  Deuteronomy  26,  1-11  or  Psalm  106.  In  this 
connection  I should  like  to  express  my  special  joy  that  we  have 
amongst  our  participants  Professor  Michael  Wyschogrod,  who  is 

a member  of  the  Jewish  community. 

(b)  Of  course,  our  main  biblical  emphasis  has  to  be  on  the  New 
Testament  expression  of  the  biblical  faith,  first  of  all  in  the 
person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  secondly  in  the  letters  of  St 
Paul,  and  thirdly  in  the  later  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
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(c)  Finally,  I would  like  to  propose  that  we  attempt  to  formul- 
ate basic  common  insights  concerning  content,  forms  and  ways  in 
which  the  biblical  faith  is  expressed  (Report,  Parts  I and  II) . 

4.  The  other  main  aspect  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  expression 
of  the  apostolic  faith  during  the  time  of  the  Early  Church.  We 
will  do  this  with  regard,  first,  to  the  Apostolic  and  Church 
Fathers,  secondly  to  the  liturgies  and  thirdly  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  as  well  as  the  Apostles'  creed.  So  far  as  I understand  the 
matter  we  have  then  to  focus  our  attention  on  similarities  and 
differences  between  expressions  of  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in 

the  Early  Church  (Report,  Part  III)  . It  may  well  be  that  we 
will  finally  come  back  again  to  the  classic  theme  of  Montreal 
(1963)  concerning  the  relations  between  Scripture  and  post- 
biblical  tradition.  If  so,  I think  the  most  creative  method 
would  be  to  discuss  it  concretely  by  comparing  different  texts, 
rather  than  in  general  terms. 

5.  As  at  earlier  consultations  we  should  work  towards  the 
production  of  a report  which  would  sum  up  our  findings.  I think 
it  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  besides  the  necessary  definition 
of  the  term  "apostolic  faith"  the  report  could  try  to  answer 

the  following  questions  among  others: 

(a)  What  is  the  basic  content  of  the  apostolic  faith,  on  which 
agreement  is  essential  for  church  union  (fides  quae)? 

(b)  What  are  the  ways  in  which  this  faith  is  expressed  in  wor- 
ship and  life  (fides  qua)? 

(c)  How  can  the  development  of  expressions  of  faith  from 
Abraham  to  the  Nicene  Creed  be  understood  creatively  as  a 
help  for  dealing  with  our  ecumenical  differences  in  under- 
standing and  expressing  the  Christian  faith  today? 


III. 

My  third  and  last  question  is:  What  are  the  next  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  development  of  the  project? 

May  I put  before  you  another  list  of  seven  aspects  which  may 
help  us  to  find  the  way  ahead. 

1.  Recommendation  III  A of  Lima  asks  for  "the  preparation  and 
distribution  to  the  churches  of  sufficient  information  about 
this  new  Faith  and  Order  study"  and  asks  for  their  "participation 
in  it  as  a long-term  study".  Other  Lima  recommendations  ask  for 
information  from  the  churches  concerning  the  Nicene  Creed 
(II  A 1) , contemporary  statements  (II  C 1)  and  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  confessions  of  faith  (II  C 6) . At  the  Rome  meeting  in 
January  1983  it  was  considered  premature  to  make  an  official 
approach  to  the  churches.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  postpone 
the  implementation  of  the  Lima  recommendation  III  A to  a later 
stage  of  the  project.  But  I think  that  at  least  an  initial 
approach  to  the  churches  should  be  made  soon. 
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2.  Since  at  Rome  the  decision  was  taken  to  work  for  a substantial 
convergence  document  as  a basic  instrument  and  since  there  was  no 
time  available  in  Vancouver  for  any  specific  work  on  this,  pre- 
parations have  to  be  made  in  order  to  get  an  initial  outline  for 
discussion  ready  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

3.  We  should  make  special  efforts  to  come  to  cooperate  more 
closely  with  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and 
the  Commission  on  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life  and  to  sponsor 
consultations  jointly  with  them. 

4.  Having  not  received  too  many  positive  reactions  so  far,  we 
should  set  up  addition  local  or  regional  working  groups,  espe- 
cially in  Eastern  Europe  (GDR)  and  the  Third  World  countries. 

It  might  be  that  we  have  to  change  the  guidelines  for  the  agenda, 
starting  with  contemporary  questions  rather  than  with  historical 
ones. 


5.  It  would  help  the  planning  process  as  well  as  the  persons 
concerned  if  we  could  develop  a timetable  and  main  topics  for 
the  3-4  international  consultations  to  take  place  between  now 
and  1985. 

6.  What  about  regional  conferences  in  order  to  sum  up  the  work 
of  local  and  regional  working  groups? 

7.  It  could  be  a great  improvement  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  project  to  establish  working  relationships  with 

(a)  the  study  on  status  confessionis  questions  in  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation, 

(b)  the  study  on  Reformed  Witness  Today  in  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches, 

(c)  studies  concerning  the  Barmen  Declaration  (1934)  , especial- 
ly in  the  FRG. 

To  conclude  these  introductory  remarks  I should  like  to  remind 
you  of  a Chinese  proverb  saying:  "Even  a journey  of  1000  miles 
begins  with  the  first  step." 


. 


- 


. 
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PART  I 
REPORT 


THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES 
AND  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 

Report  of  a Faith  and  Order  Consultation  held  in  Rome, 
October  1-8,  1983 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  asked  "the  churches  to  undertake  a common 
effort  to  receive,  reappropriate  and  confess  together,  as  con- 
temporary occasion  requires,  the  Christian  truth  and  faith, 
delivered  through  the  apostles  and  handed  down  through  the  cen- 
turies". As  a help  in  the  response  to  that  challenge,  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  Order  launched  the  project  "Towards  the 
common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  today".  The  enterprise 
had  already  been  placed  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  under  "the  com- 
monly acknowledged  authority  of  God's  word".  At  its  Lima  meet- 
ing in  1982,  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  acknowledged  a 
special  place  to  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  apostolic  faith.  The  "reception",  "reappropria- 
tion"  and  "confession"  listed  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  were  then 
formulated  as  follows: 

1.  Towards  the  common  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Ecumenical  Symbol  of  that  faith,  the  Nicene 
Creed. 

2.  Towards  the  common  explication  of  this  apostolic  faith  in  the 
contemporary  situations  of  the  churches. 

3.  Towards  a common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  today. 

This  triple  goal  appears  to  demand  a fourfold  working  method. 
There  is,  first,  the  exegetical  task  of  determining  by  means  of 
the  scriptural  witness  the  Christian  faith  concerning  God, 

Christ,  the  Spirit,  the  Church,  the  present  life  of  believers, 
and  the  world  to  come.  Second,  there  are  the  historical  tasks 
of  tracing  how  and  why  that  faith  came  to  find  expression  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  of  determining  the  relations  between  that  Creed 
and  other  formulations  of  the  faith.  Third,  there  is  the 
hermeneutical  task  of  reading  Scriptures  and  Creed  in  our  present 
situations  in  such  ways  that  the  one  faith  may  illuminate  our 
contemporary  world.  Fourth,  there  is  the  ecumenically  construc- 
tive task  of  finding  means  and  forms  by  which  the  faith  may  today 
be  confessed  before  our  fellow  human  beings.  The  Rome  consulta- 
tion showed  that  these  four  aspects  will  be  mutually  involving. 
More  attention  was  devoted  to  the  first  two,  though  the  third 
kept  reasserting  itself  and  even  the  fourth  was  not  totally 
absent. 

The  following  report  indicates  some  of  the  issues  we  have  begun 
to  tackle  and  whose  settlement  will  require  further  and  more 
detailed  reflection.  The  three  main  sections  reflect  the  con- 
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centration  placed  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  Early  Church.  The 
conclusion  seeks  to  point  some  implications  for  the  further 
course  of  the  study  "Towards  the  common  expression  of  the  apos- 
tolic faith  today".  An  appendix  gives  a preliminary  working 
definition  of  the  terms  "faith"  and  "apostolic  faith". 


I.  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES:  SOME  POINTS  MADE  AND  ISSUES  RAISED 
A.  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 

1.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  set  a structure  of  faith  as  an  exis- 
tential act  and  attitude  of  believing.  Faith  is  directed 
towards  a God  who  represents  himself  and  addresses  a person; 
who  evokes  the  response  of  worship  and  the  following  of  his  call 
(Gen  12,  15,  17,  22;  Exod  20:2;  Joshua  24).  His  covenant  is 
freely  and  graciously  given  ("You  will  be  my  people")  in  the 
expectation  that  the  people  so  blessed  will  acknowledge  him  as 
Lord  ("I  will  be  your  God") . He  requires  trust  and  obedience , 
subsumed  in  an  all-embracing  love  (Deut  6:5).  Trustful  and 
obedient  love  of  God  implies  the  knowledge  of  this  God  who  so 
promises,  acts,  and  commands. 

2.  The  substantial  content  of  faith  is  determined  by  the  God 
who  promises,  acts,  and  commands.  God  creates  all  things,  pro- 
vides for  his  creatures  and  delivers  his  people,  and  the  Creator 
Provider  and  Deliverer  continues  to  be  praised  and  invoked  as 
such  by  the  faithful,  even  in  slavery  and  in  exile,  under  the 
attack  of  enemies  and  in  the  face  of  personal  adversity.  God's 
blessings  to  Abraham  concern  descendants  and  a land.  The  God 

of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  God  who  spoke  to  Moses,  is  the 
only  God.'  God's  gift  of  Torah  became  an  object  of  deep  thank- 
fulness, meditation  and  action;  in  it  God  pointed  out  to  his 
people  the  way  to  live  in  faithfulness  to  him  and  in  loyalty 
to  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  them.  In  mercy,  God  seeks  out 
even  an  erring  people  for  forgiveness  and  restoration. 

3.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  confessions  of  faith  often  occur 
in  the  contexts  of  worship.  The  example  of  Deuteronomy  26:5-11 
may  be  noted,  where  the  oral  confession  accompanies  an  act  of 
offering.  Again,  Psalms  105,  106  and  136  show  the  clear  marks 
of  liturgical  composition  and  use.  The  word  higgid  (LXX  ex- 
homo log  eisthai  , an-angellein)  often  introduces  confessions  of 
faith,  which  gratefully  proclaim  the  Name  of  God,  his  character, 
his  creative  power  and  his  redemptive  acts.  God  and  God's  deeds 
are  told  before  God  and  before  the  world,  all  for  the  glory  of 
God.  Such  confession  is  a means  by  which  individuals  and  gen- 
erations enter  into  the  history  of  God's  relationship  with  the 
people. 

4.  The  sacred  writings  of  Israel  nourish  to  this  day  the  faith 
of  Jews  who  through  the  vicissitudes  of  history  have  continued 

to  worship  the  one  God  who  made  himself  known  to  their  ancestors. 
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B . The  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Christian  Use 

1.  The  sacred  writings  of  Israel  were  Scripture  to  Jesus.  The 
New  Testament  writers  used  them  to  interpret  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  turn  became  the  first 
Church's  key  for  understanding  those  Scriptures  of  Israel  which 
became  and  remained  the  Church's  "Old  Testament".  This  Christian 
claim  has  been  controversial  from  the  beginning.  From  the  start 
it  was  necessary  to  face  the  question  of  continuity  and  discon- 
tinuity between  Israel  and  the  Church.  In  what  sense  is  the  New 
Covenant  of  Christian  faith  new? 

2.  Jesus  himself  endorsed  the  Shema  (Deut  6:4f:  "Hear,  0 Israel: 
the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  alone.  You  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart,  all  your  soul,  and  all  your  might") 
as  the  first  commandment  and  as  the  way  to  eternal  life 

(Mk  12:29;  Mt  22:37;  Lk  10:27).  With  a significant  christologi- 
cal  inclusion,  this  confession  underlies  I Cor  8:5-6,  which  ap- 
pears in  turn  to  have  been  one  of  the  formative  influences  upon 
the  Christian  creeds.  The  affirmation  of  the  Shema  by  Jesus  and 
its  adoption  by  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  mean  that  the 
Church's  faith  is  directed  towards  the  one  God  whom  Israel  wor- 
ships. 

3.  The  earthly  concreteness  of  the  blessings  God  gave  to  Israel 
teaches  Christians  also  to  rejoice  in  "every  good  and  perfect 
gift  which  comes  from  the  Father  of  lights"  (James  1:17) . When 
the  creation  of  God  is  received  with  thanksgiving,  it  is  sancti- 
fied (I  Tim  4:4-5).  The  present  blessings  get  their  full 
significance  in  light  of  the  eschatological  expectation  concern- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  age  to 
come.  For  the  Christian,  confidence  in  the  end  time  is  based  on 
Jesus,  "who  was  put  to  death  for  our  sins  and  raised  for  our 
justification"  (Rom  4:25). 

4.  Abraham  appears  as  "the  father  of  the  faithful"  (cf.  Rom 
4:11).  With  appeal  to  Genesis  15,  Paul  in  Romans  4 argues  that 
Abraham  was  justified  before  God  by  his  simple  trust  in  the 
promise  of  the  One  who,  Paul  elaborates,  calls  things  into  being 
that  were  not  and  has  the  power  to  raise  from  the  dead. 

Christians  believe  that  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  a new 
creation  has  already  been  inaugurated,  into  which  one  is  brought 
by  a baptism  of  repentance  and  faith  into  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ. 

5.  Both  continuity  and  discontinuity  between  Israel  and  the 

Church  are  recognizable  also  in  the  various  responses  of  the 
early  Christian  communities  (and  their  writings)  to  the  Law  of 
Moses:  according  to  Mt  5:17-20  Jesus  came  not  to  abolish  but 

to  fulfil  the  Law,  and  what  that  meant  is  illustrated  in  the 
whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7)  and  in  such  further  passages 
as  Mt  22:34-40;  the  Johannine  understanding  of  Jesus  and  the 
Law  (Jn  1:17;  15:25)  and  the  understanding  presented  in  the 
letter  to  the  Hebrews  (chs  7-10)  underline  newness  and  discon- 
tinuity rather  than  continuity;  Paul's  dialectical  view  of  the 
Law  (Rom  3:31;  10:4)  seems  related  to  both  the  positive  and  the 
negative  (at  least  limited)  functions  that  Paul  ascribes  to  the 
Law  (Gal  3:19ff;  Rom  7:1  - 8:4). 
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6.  The  faith  of  Israel  contained  from  the  beginning  an  orient- 
ation towards  the  future.  When  the  promises  of  God  had  already 
received  fulfilment,  such  fulfilment  itself  served  as  the  ground 
for  hope  that  the  divine  promises  would  continue  to  be  implement- 
ed, even  when  historical  events  appeared  to  threaten  them:  and 
indeed  a new  fulfilment  would  exceed  the  earlier  (Jer  23:5-8; 
31:31-34;  cf.  Is  43:14-20).  Christians  believe  that  such  a 
greater  fulfilment  has  taken  place  in  Jesus  the  Christ  (II  Cor 
1:20).  Even  so,  and  yet  again,  the  hope  persists  for  the  return 
of  Jesus  and  the  visible  establishment  of  God's  kingdom. 

7.  Such  issues  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  between  Israel 
and  the  Church  need  fresh  attention,  since  it  is  in  any  case 
certain  that  the  Christian  confession  cannot  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  Jewish  people  - because  of  the  historical  origin 
of  Christianity;  because  of  the  ongoing  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  claims  "the  Old  Testament"  as  Scripture;  because 
of  the  continuing  witness  of  the  Jewish  faith  to  the  one  God; 
and  because  of  the  hope  held  by  the  apostle  Paul  for  the  people 
of  Israel. 


II.  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  SOME  POINTS 
MADE  AND  ISSUES  RAISED 

1.  According  to  the  synoptic  gospels,  Jesus  comes  announcing 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  his  exorcisms,  healings,  and  acts  of 
forgiveness  he  even  appears  as  the  agent  of  its  dawning.  In 
this  context,  the  confession  or  rejection  of  Jesus  determines  a 
person's  position  in  the  final  judgment  (Mk  10:32f  = Lk  12:8f; 

Mk  8:38  = Lk  9:26).  Confession  of  Jesus  involves  taking  up  the 
cross  in  following  him.  Jesus  warns  that  "not  everyone  who 
calls  me  'Lord,  Lord'  will  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
only  those  who  do  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father"  (Mt  7:21). 
While  oral  confession  is  not  sufficient,  it  must  be  asked 
whether  it  is  not  necessary.  Or  is  it  possible  without  it  to 
do  the  will  of  the  One  whom  Jesus  called  Abba  and  enter  the 
kingdom? 

2.  Continuing  confession  of  Jesus  raises  the  questions  of  the 
relations  between  the  faith  of  Jesus  himself,  the  faith  of  his 
hearers  and  followers  during  his  earthly  ministry,  and  the 
faith  of  early  and  later  believers  after  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. The  Proclaimer  became  the  Proclaimed.  What  does  that 
mean  for  continuing  response  to  his  teaching  and  behaviour? 

That  question  arises  both  in  the  ethics  and  in  the  fundamental 
content  of  the  faith.  What  do  Jesus'  solidarity  with  all  human- 
ity and  his  partiality  for  the  poor  and  outcast  mean  for  the 
profession  of  a Christian?  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
parable  told  by  Jesus  concerning  the  publican  and  the  pharisee 
and  the  belief  that  justification  comes  through  faithful 
response  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus?  Continuing 
confession  of  Jesus  must  deal  also  with  the  continuity  of  the 
transmission  of  faith,  already  at  the  different  stages  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  In  what  ways  are  second  and  later 
generations  of  believers  dependent  on  the  first  apostles? 
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3.  Confession  of  the  Christian  faith  can  only  come  by  a gift 
from  God:  "No  one  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  except  by  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (I  Cor  12:3).  That  applies  not  only  to  the  act  of  con- 
fessing but  also  to  the  content:  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the 
believers  into  all  the  truth  (Jn  16:13).  The  Holy  Spirit  appears 
as  the  divine  power  in  baptism  (Jn  3:5;  I Cor  12:13;  Tit  3:5), 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  life  (Jn  6:63;  II  Cor  3:6)  which 

is  nothing  other  than  participation  in  God  (II  Cor  13: (13) 14; 

2 Peter  1:4) . 

4.  The  New  Testament  writings  exhibit  diversity  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  faith  confessed  concerning  Jesus.  There  are  four 
gospel  books  to  proclaim  the  one  gospel.  Epistles  stem  from  the 
questions  that  are  being  addressed;  but  a positive  variety  of 
thought  and  formulation  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  abundant 
character  of  the  faith  and  to  the  mystery  of  the  person  being 
confessed,  both  of  which  find  a doxological  expression. 

Questions  arise  as  to  whether  the  diversity  amounts  to  internal 
contradictoriness.  While  individual  Christians  and  scholars 
have  sometimes  considered  this  to  be  the  case,  the  churches 
have  maintained  the  unity  and  coherence  of  the  scriptural  canon 
whose  establishment  owed  much  to  the  use  of  these  writings,  all 
these  writings,  and  no  other  writings  in  the  gradually  settled 
worship  of  the  Early  Church.  Tensions  among  the  various  ac- 
cepted writings  permit:  mutual  correction  and  enrichment.  What 
variety  of  confession  is  thereby  allowed  and  encouraged  in  the 
later  Church  and  in  the  contemporary  situation?  In  what  does  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  faith  consist? 

5.  Within  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  a prominent  place 
falls  to  Paul,  who  remains  the  one  apostle  about  whose  under- 
standing of  faith  we  know  most.  For  Paul,  "faith"  is  expressed 
in  obedience  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel  (Rom  1:5).  As  the 
"word  of  faith"  (Rom  10:8),  the  gospel  has  a liberating  and 
transforming  power  (Rom  1:16);  it  draws  the  believer  into  a life 
of  trust  in,  and  commitment  to,  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  Lord 
(Phil  3:8-12).  Paul  is  eager  to  practise  such  faith  himself  and 
also  to  elicit  and  to  foster  the  faith  response  among  all  people, 
especially  the  Gentiles  to  whom  he  is  sent. 

As  faith  is  exercised  in  a personal  relationship  to  the  living 
Lord,  the  content  of  faith  is,  for  Paul,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
and  all  that  this  name  stands  for:  "...  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
made  our  wisdom,  our  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  re- 
demption" (I  Cor  1:30).  The  "for  us"  character  of  God's  work  in 
Christ  is  already  confessed  in  the  pre-Pauline  tradition  of  the 
church  (I  Cor  11:24;  15:3)  with  which  Paul  shares  the  essential 
elements  of  the  kerygma.  Paul  continues  to  expound  the  Christ 
"for  us",  concentrating  on  the  significance  of  the  cross  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  his  apologia  of  faith  over 
against  Judaizers  and  Gnostics,  Paul  clarifies  the  nature  of 
faith  in  distinction  from  their  understandings  of  "works"  and 
"knowledge" . 

I Cor  8:6  seems  to  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Creed.  A detailed  comparison  of  Paul's  letters  and 
the  Nicene  Creed  calls  for  reflections  on  Paul's  pneumatology 
and  especially  his  christology:  how  does  Paul  conceive  of 
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Christ  as  pre-existent  (e.g.  I Cor  8:6;  10:4),  as  obedient  to 
God  (Phil  2:8),  as  exalted  Lord  (e.g.  Rom  10:9;  Phil  2:9-11),  as 
"God"  (perhaps  Rom  9:5),  and  as  Son  submitting  to  God  the  Father 
(I  Cor  15:28)? 

6.  Concerning  the  later  writings  of  Paul  or  his  followers,  we 
find  God  in  I Tim  6:15-16  called  "the  blessed  and  only  Sovereign, 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  alone  has  immortality 
and  dwells  in  unapproachable  light".  In  Col  1:16  we  read  that 
all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  were  created  in,  through  and 
for  Christ.  In  the  Lucan  infancy  narrative  (as  in  the  Matthaean) , 
Jesus  is  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (without  human  father)  in 
the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary;  and  so  alongside  his  status  as  son 

of  David,  he  is  Son  of  God  in  a unique  sense.  In  the  book  of 
Acts,  the  Spirit  is  portrayed  as  the  main  agent  in  Church 
history,  guiding  at  every  main  crisis  the  Church  faces.  The 
concept  of  "the  Church",  universal,  all  holy,  the  Body  of  Christ, 
emerges  very  prominently  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians  and  becomes 
a goal  of  the  salvific  mystery:  "Christ  loved  the  Church  and 
gave  himself  up  for  her"  (Eph  5:25).  The  Pastoral  Epistles 
imply  the  importance  of  the  apostolic  lineage.  II  Thess  2 por- 
trays a major  onset  of  evil  at  the  end  of  times  challenging 
Christ,  and  yet  warns  against  allowing  the  coming  future  to 
paralyze  Christian  life. 

7.  The  letter  to  the  Hebrews  cites  many  Old  Testament  figures 
who  exemplified  a faith  that  "is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen"  (11:1).  In  12:1-2 
Jesus  is  the  forerunner  or  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith, 
enduring  the  cross  because  of  the  joy  set  before  him;  and  so  we 
are  exhorted  to  run  the  race  with  perseverance. 

8.  In  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  faith  is  the  all-subsum- 

ing, necessary  response  to  Jesus,  and  it  has  a necessary  con- 
tent: one  must  know  that  he  has  come  from  heaven,  sent  by  the 

Father  into  the  world:  "This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  know 
you,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  you  have  sent" 

(Jn  17:3).  The  Word  of  God,  through  whom  all  things  were 
created  (Jn  1:3),  became  flesh  as  Jesus  Christ  (1:14)  who  is 
Lord  and  God  (20:28).  He  receives  all  things  from  the  Father 
(5:19ff;  7:16;  8:28),  so  the  Father  is  greater  than  he  (14:28); 
and  yet  he  is  so  one  with  the  Father  (10:30)  that  whoever  sees 
him  sees  the  Father  (14:9).  In  chapters  14-16  of  the  Gospel, 
the  personal  Paraclete,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father,  is  to  Jesus 
as  Jesus  is  to  the  Father:  he  is  the  ongoing  presence  of  Jesus 
(from  whom  the  Paraclete  receives  all  he  teaches)  when  Jesus  has 
departed,  dwelling  in  everyone  who  loves  Jesus  and  keeps  his 
commandments.  Judgment  takes  place  as  we  face  the  light  come 
into  the  world  (Jn  3:19),  so  that  those  who  believe  in  Jesus 
already  have  the  eternal  life  of  God  (Jn  17:3)  and  are  God's 
children  in  water  and  Spirit  (Jn  3:5),  nourishing  their  life 
through  the  food  of  Jesus'  flesh  and  blood  (Jn  6:51ff). 

9.  The  New  Testament  writings  contain  evidence  (quotations  and 
traces)  of  early  formulaic  expressions  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  trace  the  motives  which  led  to  the  coin- 
ing of  such  brief  formulae.  They  often  seem  to  carry  the  stamp 
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of  liturgical  origin  and  use.  The  New  Testament  writers  some- 
times employ  them  to  make  a polemical  point  of  belief  or  to 
offer  ethical  exhortation. 


III.  APOSTOLIC  FAITH  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH:  SOME  POINTS  MADE 
AND  ISSUES  RAISED 

1 . Verbal  formulas:  occasions  and  needs 

Ever  since  apostolic  times  there  has  been  occasion  and  need  to 
express  the  Christian  faith  in  verbal  formulas.  Such  expression 
was  required  by  catechesis,  which  could  draw  on  the  material  of 
preaching  and  prayer.  At  baptism  itself,  candidates  made  a brief 
confession  of  faith,  whether  directly  or  in  answer  to  the 
minister's  questions.  The  eucharistic  assembly  proclaimed  over 
bread  and  wine  the  Lord's  death  and  resurrection.  Martyrs  at 
their  trial  often  confessed  their  faith  in  words  received  from 
tradition.  Definitions  were  needed  to  defend  the  faith  against 
heretical  distortion. 

2 . Content  and  structure  of  the  confessions 

At  the  centre  of  Christian  believing,  teaching  and  confessing 
stood,  from  the  start,  Jesus,  through  whom  God  is  working  for 
the  world's  salvation.  The  early  formulas  therefore  include  both 
predications  of  Jesus'  dignity  (such  as  Messiah,  Son  of  God, 

Lord)  and  also  a recital  of  his  way  from  birth  to  cross,  resur- 
rection, exaltation  and  on  to  his  expected  return.  This  style 
of  formulation  can  already  be  seen  in  the  New  Testament  (e.g. 

I Cor  15:3f)  and  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  The  model  for  its 
articulation  to  the  confession  of  the  Father  may  be  seen  in 
I Cor  8:6:  "For  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom  are 
all  things  and  for  whom  we  exist,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  are  all  things  and  through  whom  we  exist."  The 
baptismal  command  of  Mt  28:19  brings  near  also  the  thought  of  the 
Spirit  who  had  worked  and  was  working  in  the  history  of  salvation, 
and  verse  20  may  even  have  suggested  the  inclusion  and  place  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  last  things  in  the  more  developed  con- 
fessions of  faith:  "Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I 
have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the  close 
of  the  age"  (cf.  I Cor  12:1-7,  12-13). 

3 . The  defence  and  intelligibility  of  the  faith 

In  the  second  century,  the  fundamental  Christian  assumption  of 
the  unity  of  the  one  God  who  made  the  world,  called  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  sent  his  Son  as 
redeemer,  needed  to  be  maintained  and  defended  against  doc- 
trines which  so  separated  creation  and  redemption  that  the  unity 
of  God  was  lost,  and  thereby  also  the  connexion  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  In  that  situation,  the  formulas  of  faith 
were  elaborated  to  underline  the  indivisible  unity  of  God  and 
of  the  history  of  salvation  (Irenaeus  of  Lyons) . 
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At  the  same  time,  this  story  of  redemption  had  to  be  made  in- 
telligble  to  people  of  different  cultures  and  background  in  such 
ways  that  they  could  accept  the  gospel  as  a message  of  salvation 
(Tertullian  at  Carthage;  Clement  in  Alexandria) . 

Both  these  tasks  called  for  a theology  which  was  not  afraid  to 
make  positive  and  critical  use  of  the  intellectual  tools  and  the 
thought  forms  available  at  the  time.  Some  theological  essays 
remained  long  under  debate  and  were  finally  abandoned,  and  yet 
they  furthered  the  insight  of  the  Church  into  truth  (Origen) . 

4 . The  scriptural  basis  and  test 

The  basis  of  the  whole  process  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the 
struggle  to  preserve,  transmit  and  commend  the  apostolic  faith 
remained  the  Scriptures,  even  though  the  complete  settlement  of 
the  canon  took  time.  Every  formula  of  faith  had  to  be  measured 
against  the  Scriptures.  The  early  formulas  of  faith  do  not 
narrate  the  stories  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  rather  presup- 
pose them.  They  do  not  aim  to  replace  the  scriptural  accounts 
of  the  gospel  but  to  state  its  truth  in  a sharp  and  summary 
form.  In  so  far  as  they  succeeded,  they  were  not  only  faith's 
response  to  the  apostolic  message  but  became  themselves  one  form 
of  expressing  the  gospel.  They  became  a norm  of  doctrine  under 
the  supreme  norm  of  the  Scriptures,  whose  riches  no  formula  of 
faith  can  exhaust.  A formula  faithful  to  the  gospel  was  seen 
to  share  in  the  gospel's  power  to  bind  and  loose  (cf.  already 
I Jn  4 : 2f f ) . 

5.  The  Nicene  expression  of  faith:  a model  for  content  and 

method 


The  formula  of  the  Early  Church  which  has  pre-eminently  received 
ecumenical  acceptance  down  the  centuries  is  the  Nicene-Constan- 
tinopolitan  Creed.  In  the  Arian  controversy,  it  was  a matter 
of  maintaining  the  unity  of  God  who  in  the  Son  saves  humanity 
from  sin,  ignorance  and  death,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  of 
it  a new  creation.  At  stake  was  not  just  a part  but  the  whole 
of  the  apostolic  faith.  The  form,  at  least,  of  the  question 
was  new  in  comparison  with  the  time  of  the  apostles;  the  answer 
could  not  avoid  taking  into  account  the  form  in  which  the 
question  was  raised.  The  first  method  of  argument  used  in  the 
debate  was  the  exegesis  of  Scripture.  While  the  Nicene  fathers 
would  have  preferred  to  keep  to  scriptural  language  in  the 
expression  of  the  true  faith,  they  were  prepared  to  adopt  other 
terms  from  another  conceptuality  (notably  the  homoousios)  where 
fidelity  to  the  profound  tendency  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  the 
continuing  Christian  faith  appeared  to  require  it.  The  various 
parties  in  the  fourth-century  controversy  appealed  also  to  the 
liturgical  life  of  the  Church:  the  argument  which  maintained  the 
Nicene  conviction  rested  particularly  on  the  appeal  to  baptism 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt 
28:19),  the  saving  agent  in  baptism  being  necessarily  God. 

In  our  own  project  we  shall  inevitably  face  questions  posed  by 
the  Father's  ways  of  interpreting  Scripture  and  by  the  ways  in 
use  in  the  churches  today. 
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6 . Apostolic  faith  in  the  prayer  and  worship  of  the  Church 

(a)  From  the  start,  apostolic  faith  has  shaped  the  prayer  of 
the  Church.  That  God  has  redeemed  the  world  through  his  Son  and 
has  sent  his  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  believers  - that  is  the 
ground  on  which  Christians  call  on  God  as  Father.  The  risen 
Christ,  exalted  "at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father"  and  present 
"in  the  midst  of  those  gathered  in  his  name",  is  for  the  early 
Church  both  the  mediator  of  all  prayer  and  himself  receives 
praise  and  adoration  (cf.  already  2 Peter  3:18;  Rev  l:5f;  5:13). 
Athanasius  could  in  turn  appeal  to  the  Church's  worship  of  Christ, 
strictly  understood,  as  part  of  his  argument  against  an  Arian 
understanding  of  the  Son.  Doxology  has,  in  any  case,  always 

been  one  form  of  confessing  the  faith. 

(b)  The  Lord's  Supper,  too,  the  Church's  eucharist,  is  a form 
of  the  apostolic  faith  and  a testimony  to  it.  The  service,  of 
course,  included  preaching.  In  face  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
Fathers  saw  in  the  meal  itself  a confession  of  the  unity  of 
creation  and  redemption:  the  earthly,  created  gifts  of  bread 
and  wine  become  by  Christ's  word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  which  already  bring  us  into  God's  kingdom. 

The  ancient  eucharist ic  prayer  celebrated  in  manifold  form  the 
memorial  of  Christ's  saving  way,  giving  praise  and  thanks  for 
God's  creative  and  redemptive  work.  The  eucharistic  anamnesis 
substantially  echoed  the  confession  of  faith  made  at  baptism. 

(c)  As  the  liturgies  evolved,  further  links  were  made  between 
liturgical  forms  and  the  apostolic  faith,  sometimes  even  to  the 
point  of  obscuring  the  original  connexions.  Since  the  fifth 
century  in  the  East,  and  at  later  periods  also  in  the  West,  the 
whole  structure  of  actions  and  prayers  at  the  eucharist  is  seen 
as  a dramatic  portrayal  of  Christ's  way  to  the  cross  and  resur- 
rection. The  apostolic  faith  was  always  expressed  also  in  hymns 
and  acclamations;  but  sometimes  formulas  have  been  interpreted 
or  introduced  with  polemical  intent.  The  Nicene  Creed  itself 
started  to  find  its  way  locally  into  the  eucharistic  liturgy  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  this  use  gradually  spread  into  wide 
regions  of  the  Church.  Its  point  there  is  not  simply  to  ward 
off  heresy  but,  as  an  expression  of  apostolic  faith,  to  express 
fellowship  among  the  churches  and  to  offer  a positive  invita- 
tion to  right  prayer  and  right  worship. 


CONCLUSION 

SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  OUR  DISCUSSION  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
CONVERGENCE  STATEMENT:  "TOWARDS  THE  COMMON  EXPRESSION  OF  THE 
APOSTOLIC  FAITH  TODAY" 

The  work  of  this  consultation  has  presupposed  the  Lima  prospectus 
for  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study  ("Report  of  the  Working  Group", 
Towards  Visible  Unity,  Vol.  II,  pp.  28-46),  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posal by  Faith  and  Order  officers  that  the  primary  focus  of  the 
study  should  be  the  attempt  to  produce  a convergence  statement 
along  the  lines  outlined  at  Lima,  and  that  the  study  should  aim 
to  make  a significant  contribution  to  the  proposed  Fifth  World 
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Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  (1987  or  1988) . In  that  context, 
the  present  consultation  provided  a preliminary  exploration  of 
some  of  the  questions  which  will  need  to  be  faced  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a convergence  statement.  What  are  some  of  the 
implications  of  our  discussions  for  this  project? 

1.  Our  discussions  repeatedly  underlined  the  importance  of 
adequately  distinguishing  yet  holding  fast  together  the  three 
main  points  of  the  Lima  prospectus:  (1)  "recognition",  (2)  "ex- 
plication", and  (3)  contemporary  "confession"  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  Any  adequate  understanding  of  what  the  "apostolic  faith" 
means  requires  attention  to  all  three  aspects. 

2.  Accepting  that  threefold  concern  as  indissoluble,  this  con- 
sultation (as  Lima  asked  to  do)  emphasized  the  importance  of 
Scripture  for  the  development  and  understanding  of  the  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  therefore  for  further  work  on  this 
project.  Our  discussions  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  ful- 
ness of  that  apostolic  faith  which  the  Creed  symbolizes  can 
only  be  discerned  and  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  both  are  opened  up  to  contemporary  understanding. 

3.  Of  particular  significance  in  our  work  was  the  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  our  study.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  relation  of  Church  and  Jewish  people  is  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  that  any  convergence 
document  must  deal  adequately  with  this  relation. 

4.  We  have  realized  afresh  the  importance  of  clarifying  the 
authority,  significance  and  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Moreover, 
it  will  be  essential  to  clarify  quite  specifically  what  it  means 
to  recognize  this  creed  as  "ecumenical  symbol"  of  the  apostolic 
faith. 

5.  We  have  encountered  persistent  difficulty  in  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing points  two  and  three  of  the  Lima  mandate:  the 
"explication"  of  the  Creed  in  relation  to  contemporary 
questions  about  its  meaning,  and  "the  contemporary  confession" 
of  the  apostolic  faith.  Further  work  must  clarify  whether 
these  two  points  refer  to  one  task  or  two. 

6.  We  have  come  to  the  strong  conviction  that  the  right  point 
of  entry  for  making  a beginning  on  Lima's  threefold  task  is  to 
attempt  to  "explicate"  the  Nicene  Creed  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary questions  about  is  meaning  (The  Lima  prospectus, 

Towards  Visible  Unity,  § 21,  makes  a tentative  beginning  in 
formulating  some  of  those  questions.),  and  in  relation  to  the 
scriptural  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith.  This  effort  at 
"explication"  can  open  doors  for  the  other  aspects  of  Lima's 
threefold  task. 

7.  While  we  do  not  give  it  explicit  attention  in  our  report, 
we  wish  to  record  our  suggestion  that  an  effort  be  made,  per- 
haps in  some  regional  or  local  groups,  to  investigate  how  an 
historiography  especially  sensitive  to  social  and  political 
analysis  would  view  the  role  of  various  contextual  factors  in 
'the  process  of  shaping  and  transmitting  the  apostolic  faith,  and 
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the  development  of  credal  authority  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  have  in  mind  such  questions  as  cultural, 
social  and  political  factors  in  the  rise  of  various  heresies  and 
divisions,  and  in  the  efforts  to  realize  ecclesiastical  and 
political  unity;  the  relations  between  imperial  authority  and 
credal  authority,  and  imperial  ritual  and  Christian  liturgy. 
Similar  investigations  are  needed  concerning  the  contemporary 
situation.  Such  studies  ought  to  illuminate  the  factors  opera- 
tive in  the  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  its  confes- 
sion today. 
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APPENDIX 

A Preliminary  Working  Definition  of  the  Terms  "Faith"  and 
"Apostolic  Faith" 


1 . Faith 


The  term  "faith"  indicates  at  the  same  time  a decisive  act  and 
a continuing  attitude  of  believing  (fides  qua  creditur)  as  well 
as  a set  of  beliefs  and  convictions  (fides  quae  creditur) . The 
Old  and  New  Testaments  witness  that  faith  in  God  is  expressed 
by  an  existential,  personal  and  communal  act  and  attitude  of 
acceptance,  decision,  trust,  confidence,  confessing,  hope,  and 
obedience.  This  fides  qua  can  never  be  without  or  separated 
from  the  content  of  faith  (fides  quae) . Otherwise  the  act  of 
faith  would  be  an  empty  or  a purely  self-generated  act.  The 
content  of  faith  is  determined  by  the  One  towards  whom  it  is 
directed.  The  fides  quae  can  be  expressed  in  a great  plurality 
of  forms,  ranging  from  short  biblical  affirmations  such  as 
"Jesus  is  Lord"  to  massive  theological  expositions. 

2 . Apostolic  Faith 

The  term  "apostolic  faith"  as  used  in  this  study  does  not  refer 
only  to  a single  fixed  formula  or  a specific  moment  in  Christian 
history.  It  points  to  the  dynamic,  historical  (geschichtlich) 
reality  of  the  central  affirmations  of  the  Christian  faith  which 
are  grounded  in  the  witness  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  normative  testimony  of  those  who  preached  Jesus  in  the 
earliest  days  ("apostles")  and  of  their  community,  as  attested 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  central  affirmations  were  further 
developed  in  the  church  of  the  first  centuries.  This  apostolic 
faith  is  expressed  in  various  ways,  i.e.  in  individual  and  common 
confession  of  Christians,  in  preaching  and  sacraments,  in  formal- 
ized and  received  credal  statements,  in  decisions  of  councils 
and  in  confessional  texts.  Ongoing  theological  explication  aims 
at  clarifying  this  faith  as  a service  to  the  confessing  commun- 
ity. Having  its  centre  in  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  Christ  and 
of  the  triune  God,  this  apostolic  faith  is  to  be  ever  confessed 
anew  and  interpreted  in  the  context  of  changing  times  and  places 
in  continuity  with  the  original  witness  of  the  apostolic  commun- 
ity and  with  the  faithful  explication  of  that  witness  throughout 
the  centuries. 


PART  II 
SCRIPTURES 
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THE  “SHEMA  ISRAEL”  IN  JUDAISM  AND  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


Michael  Wyschogrod 


You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the 
Shema  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
present  self-understanding  of  the  Jewish  faith.  I am  to  do  this 
in  the  context  of  a consultation  on  "The  apostolic  faith  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  Early  Church"  which  will  deal  with  three 
theological  themes:  (1)  faith  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  (2)  apostolic 
faith  according  to  the  New  Testament,  and  (3)  apostolic  faith  in 
the  Early  Church.  Your  aim  is  to  clarify  (1)  time,  content  and 
criteria  of  the  term  "apostolic  faith",  (2)  common  structures 
and  content  of  the  biblical  view  of  faith,  and  (3)  similarities 
and  differences  in  expressing  the  apostolic  faith  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Early  Church.  These  are  topics  of  central 
importance  to  Christian  faith.  But  the  conclusions  to  which  you 
come  will  also  influence  your  interpretation  of  Judaism,  the 
matrix  out  of  which  Christian  faith  developed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a Jewish 
understanding  of  Deuteronomy  6:4:  "Hear,  0 Israel!  The  Lord  is 
our  God,  the  Lord  alone",  as  the  verse  reads  in  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  translation  of  the  Pentateuch. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  verse  plays  a central  role  in 
Judaism.  While  it  is  dangerous  to  reduce  the  Torah  to  any  one 
verse  or  passage  since  the  Torah  must  always  be  read  as  a whole, 
if  there  were  any  justification  for  selecting  one  verse  to  stand 
for  the  whole,  it  would  be  Deut  6:4.  The  rabbis  of  the  Talmud 
considered  its  recitation  twice  daily,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
biblically  prescribed  (1) . It  is  inscribed  in  the  phylacteries 
(Tefillin)  worn  during  morning  prayers  (Deut  6:8  and  elsewhere) 
and  on  the  door  posts  (Mezuzot)  of  the  Jewish  home  (Deut  6:9 
and  elsewhere) . It  is  the  most  widely  known  verse  in  Dooular 
Jewish  consciousness,  recited  by  Jews  on  their  death- beds  and  by 
Jewish  martyrs  as  they  sanctified  God's  name.  Because  the  word 
"echad"  occurs  in  it,  it  is  widely  believed  to  be  the  foundation 
of  Jewish  monotheism.  In  short,  there  is  no  one  verse  of  the 
Pentateuch  that  plays  a greater  role  in  Judaism  than  Deut  6:4. 

To  gain  a correct  understanding  of  this  verse,  it  must  be  read 
in  context.  The  most  immediate  context  is  Deut  6:4-9  which  the 
Talmudic  rabbis  always  saw  as  a unit.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Deut  6:5,  "And  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  might".  We 
shall  soon  see  the  connection  between  verses  4 and  5.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  has  Jesus  quote 
both  Deut  6:4  and  5 (12:29-30)  while  Matthew  has  Jesus  quoting 
only  Deut  6:5  (22:37).  Verses  4 and  5 are  so  closely  connected 
that  to  invoke  one  is  to  imply  the  other.  The  immediate  con- 
text, then,  is  Deut  6:4-9  with  4 and  5 particularly  closely 
linked. 
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Deut  6:4-9  is  part  of  a larger  whole,  Moses'  speech  which  starts 
with  Deut  5:1.  In  fact,  the  phrase  "Shema  Israel",  "Hear,  0 
Israel",  occurs  already  in  5:1  and  reaches  its  climax  in  6:4, 
tying  all  of  chapter  5 and  verses  1-9  of  chapter  6 into  a single 
message. 

The  message  is  one  of  concern.  Moses  is  deeply  worried  that  the 
people  of  Israel  will  not  keep  God's  commandments  and  thus  bring 
disaster  on  themselves.  He  points  out  that  they  heard  the  com- 
mandments directly  from  God  "face  to  face"  (5:4).  True,  they 
did  not  hear  all  of  the  ten  commandments  directly  from  God  but 
that  was  at  their  own  request  (5:21-24)  because  they  doubted  (22) 
that  any  man  could  live  if  spoken  to  directly  by  God  for  any 
length  of  time.  Because  they  requested  that  God  speak  to  Moses 
who  would  then  communicate  the  commandments  to  Israel,  God  ac- 
quiesced and  the  people  therefore  did  not  hear  all  of  the  com- 
mandments directly  from  God  but  only  the  first  few  words.  But 
why  does  Moses  bring  up  this  matter  in  such  detail  at  this 
point?  He  does  so  because  he  is  worried  that  the  people  will 
not  keep  the  commandments.  And  once  they  are  determined  not  to 
keep  the  commandments,  they  might  justify  their  refusal  by  point- 
ing out  that  they  did  not,  after  all,  hear  all  of  the  command- 
ments directly  from  God  but  mediated  by  Moses.  Moses  is  deter- 
mined to  deprive  them  of  this  excuse  by  pointing  out  that  God 
wanted  them  originally  to  hear  all  of  the  commandments  from  him 
directly  and  agreed  to  transmit  them  through  Moses  at  the 
people's  direct  request.  It  therefore  ill  behooves  the  people 
to  base  any  possible  disobedience  on  not  having  heard  the  com- 
mandments directly  from  God  when  this  happened  at  their  very  own 
request.  Moses  is  thus  undercutting  future  excuses  with  which 
disobedience  might  be  justified. 

But  if  the  Jewish  people  will  be  disobedient,  why  will  they  be 
disobedient?  The  danger  Moses  foresees  is  that  they  will  not 
serve  God  with  all  their  hearts.  They  will  not  simply  forget 
God.  Too  much  has  happened  between  God  and  his  people  to  make 
that  likely.  The  danger  is  that  the  God  who  revealed  himself  at 
Sinai  will  not  be  their  only  God.  Together  with  this  God, 
they  will  serve  "the  gods  of  the  people  that  are  around  you" 
(6:14).  But  the  true  God  will  not  tolerate  this  because  he  is 
a "jealous"  (6:15)  God  who  will  not  share  the  people  of  Israel 
with  another  god. 

This  is  the  point  that  Deut  6:4  makes.  Paraphrased,  the  verse 
says:  "Please  pay  careful  attention,  Israel:  the  Lord  (who 

revealed  himself  at  Sinai  through  the  ten  commandments)  is  our 
God,  he  alone  and  no  one  else".  Because  this  is  so,  "You  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your 
soul,  and  with  all  your  might"  (6:5).  The  emphasis  here  is  on 
the  "all".  Were  it  possible  to  share  the  God  of  Sinai  with 
other  gods,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  love  him  with  all  one’s 
soul.  One  could  then  love  him  with  part  of  one's  soul  and  love 
another  god  with  another  part  of  one's  soul.  But  the  God  of 
Sinai  will  not  tolerate  this.  He  demands  that  he  alone  be  wor- 
shipped and  that  means  that  there  cannot  be  any  religious  energy 
left  with  which  to  worship  any  other  gods.  The  connection 
between  verses  4 and  5 is  that  verse  4 commands  that  God  alone 
may  be  worshipped  by  Israel  and  verse  5 adds  that  he  must  there- 
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fore  be  worshipped  with  all  of  Israel's  love  since  if  there  is 
any  love  left  with  which  he  is  not  worshipped,  that  ^.ove  will 
attach  itself  to  another  god  and  then  the  God  of  Sinai  will  not 
be  the  only  one  worshipped.  There  is  thus  a correlation  between 
the  way  Israel  worships  God  (whether  with  all  of  the  soul  or 
only  part  of  it)  and  whether  Israel  worships  the  God  of  Sinai 
alone  or  also  worships  other  gods.  When  Israel  worships  other 
gods,  its  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  becomes  defective  because 
it  is  no  longer  a love  of  God  with  the  whole  heart. 

Deut  6:4  should  therefore  not  be  read  as  a metaphysical  state- 
ment about  the  nature  of  God:  that  he  is  one  and  indivisible, 
that  his  essence  excludes  all  attributes  or  that  only  negative 
statements  can  be  asserted  about  God.  These  issues  arose  in 
medieval  Jewish  philosophy  and  are  the  result  of  the  meeting  of 
biblical  categories  with  those  of  Greek  philosophy.  Frequently, 
Deut  6:4  was  translated  as  "Hear,  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one".  Translated  this,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
interpreting  the  verse  as  attributing  oneness  to  God  and  for 
anyone  trained  in  Greek  philosophy  it  is  natural  to  relate  this 
oneness  to  that  of  Parmenides  and  the  neoplatonic  tradition. 

But  the  biblical  text  does  not  deal  with  such  problems.  Its 
concern  is  the  Jewish  people's  loyalty  to  the  God  of  the 
covenant  and  the  refusal  to  permit  Israel  to  direct  only  part 
of  its  love  to  that  God.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  transla- 
tion of  Deut  6:4  by  the  1962  Jewish  Publication  Society  edition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  earlier  quoted,  is  the  correct  one. 

Before  leaving  Deut  6:4  as  it  functions  in  its  context,  I would 
like  to  ask  whether,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  Deut  6:4  can 
be  understood  as  a confession  of  faith.  That  it  has  often  acted 
as  such  in  Jewish  history  cannot  be  denied.  It  was  on  the  lips 
of  martyrs,  such  as  Rabbi  Akiba,  when  they  gave  their  lives  for 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known 
that  Judaism  has  not  directed  much  of  its  energy  to  verbal  form- 
ulations of  its  faith  but,  instead,  has  concentrated  on  the 
effort  to  carry  out  God's  will  in  this  world.  But  Israel's 
determination  to  carry  out  God's  commandments  is  related  to  its 
faith  that  God  will  carry  out  his  promises  even  at  moments  when 
it  does  not  seem  so.  It  is  in  this  context  that  a saving  faith 
is  attributed  to  Abraham  in  Gen  15:6,  a verse  that  figures 
prominently  in  Paul's  thinking  (Rom  4:1-3).  God  had  promised 
Abraham  that  his  descendants  will  be  as  many  as  the  stars  in 
heaven.  But  he  and  Sarah  remained  childless,  well  past  the  age 
of  natural  reproduction.  But  because  God  had  made  the  promise, 
Abraham  believed  that  he  will  fulfil  it  even  when,  from  a human 
point  of  view,  things  did  not  appear  very  promising.  In  this 
context,  Abraham's  faith  consisted  of  a-  trusting  in  God  that  he 
will  carry  out  his  redemptive  promise  contrary  to  all  appear- 
ances. Such  faith  can  only  be  rooted  in  love,  a wholehearted 
love  of  God  by  man  and  a feeling  on  the  part  of  man  of  being 
loved  by  God.  In  this  sense,  Deut  6:4  is  a confession  of  faith 
because,  in  6:5,  it  commands  man  to  love  God  with  all  of  his 
self  which  necessarily  leads  to  a total  trusting  of  God.  But  to 
trust  in  God  also  means  to  trust  his  commands  as  being  good  for 
man,  even  when  they  sometimes  do  not  seem  so.  Jewish  faith  is 
thus  intimately  bound  up  with  the  determined  effort  to  carry 
out  God's  commandments  without  the  fear  that  this  will  lead  to 
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disaster.  It  is  inevitable  that,  because  man  is  man,  he  will 
not  carry  out  God's  commandments  perfectly  and  that  he  will  some- 
times fail  and  be  burdened  by  sin.  But  true  faith  or  trusting 
in  God  envisages  a divine  forgiveness  of  sin  that  flows  out  of 
God's  love  for  man. 

The  daily  liturgy  as  ordained  by  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  con- 
sists of  two  major  components.  One  of  these  is  the  so-called 
standing  prayer  or  the  eighteen  benedictions,  a text  composed 
by  the  rabbis  which  is  the  best  summary  of  rabbinic  theology  I 
know.  The  other  component  of  the  daily  liturgy  is  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Shema.  This,  in  turn,  consists  of  the  recitation  of 
three  biblical  portions:  Deut  6:4-9,  11:13-23  and  Numbers 
15:37-41.  Considered  as  a whole,  the  three  portions  focus  on  the 
basic  message  of  Moses'  farewell  speech  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
Jewish  people  has  been  chosen  by  God  as  his  people.  As  a 
function  of  this  election,  God  has  demanded  the  undivided 
loyalty  of  the  people,  expressed  by  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments contained  in  the  Torah.  There  is  great  danger  that  the 
people  will  not  properly  obey  the  commandments  and  then  it  will 
be  severely  punished.  The  recitation  of  the  three  selections 
keeps  before  the  people  the  utter  necessity  of  carrying  out  the 
commandments  of  the  Torah.  If  this  is  done,  a life  of  prosper- 
ity in  the  land  promised  by  God  is  assured.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  commandments  are  neglected  and  instead  of  serving  God 
alone  the  people  serve  other  gods,  then  nature  will  fail  and  the 
people  will  temporarily  lose  its  right  to  live  in  the  land. 

Because  the  fate  of  the  nation  depends  on  recognizing  this  fate- 
ful choice  and  chosing  correctly,  the  rabbis  consider  it  essen- 
tial that  the  passages  that  make  these  points  be  recited  twice 
daily. 

The  logic  behind  the  juxtaposition  of  the  three  passages  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  Deut  6:4-9  is  the  foundation.  The 
rabbis  refer  to  it  as  "acceptance  of  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven".  By  reciting  it,  the  Jew  declares  himself  a loyal  sub- 
ject of  the  King  who  spoke  at  Sinai.  He  renounces  loyalty  to  any 
other  divine  power  because  he  recognizes  God  alone  as  his  God 
whom  alone  he  will  love  in  an  undivided  way.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  passage  is  not  simply  a declaration  of  love  of 
God  by  Israel  but  rather  the  issuing  by  God  of  a command  to  love 
him  and,  implicitly,  an  acceptance  of  the  command  by  those  who 

recite  the  passage.  A natural  question  presents  itself.  How 

can  love  be  commanded?  Can  an  emotion  be  commanded?  Is  genuine 
love  not  something  that  arises  spontaneously  without  being 
commanded?  But  it  seems  that  Scripture  is  not  of  this  view. 

Not  spontaneous  emotion  but  obedience  to  a divine  command  is 
what  the  Torah  demands.  Elsewhere  (2) , the  rabbis  ask  which  is  the 
higher  stage,  to  do  a virtuous  deed  when  one  is  commanded  or  to 
do  it  without  being  commanded.  They  conclude  that  it  is  higher 
to  do  it  when  being  commanded.  We  can  interpret  this  conclusion 
in  a Kantian  framework.  He  who  acts  without  being  commanded 
acts  out  of  inclination  while  he  who  acts  because  he  is  commanded 

acts  out  of  duty  and  it  is  morally  superior  to  act  from  duty 

rather  than  inclination.  The  rabbis  had  something  similar  in 
mind.  For  them,  nothing  was  more  significant  or  satisfying  than 
obeying  God's  commandments.  Ultimately,  that  was  the  only  real 
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justification  for  any  conduct.  Uncommanded,  who  can  know  whether 
anything  is  pleasing  to  God,  even  loving  him.  Uncommanded,  lov- 
ing God  may  be  an  impertinence,  if  not  worse.  So  the  command  to 
love  God  gives  weight  to  the  love  of  God  because  it  places  God's 
approval  on  man's  love.  And  it  also  illustrates  the  power  of 
God's  command.  God's  command  is  not  rendered  helpless  by  the 
autonomy  of  human  emotions.  Without  being  identical  with  reason, 
emotion  is  also  not  totally  independent  of  it  and  so  the  divine 
command  reaches  levels  in  the  human  personality  which  nourish  the 
wells  of  emotion  and  the  love  of  God  in  obedience  to  the  command 
results. 

The  second  selection,  Deut  11:13-21,  details  the  consequences  of 
obedience  and  disobedience.  Obedience  will  bring  its  rewards 
while  disobedience  will  reap  dire  consequences.  God's  commands 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  friendly  advice  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  desired.  To  many  of  us,  both  the  rewards  and  the 
punishments  sound  too  materialistic,  too  this-worldly . We  are 
not  particularly  comfortable  with  a theology  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  first  place  and  least  of  all  with  such  non- 
spiritual rewards  and  punishments.  But  for  better  or  worse, 
according  to  the  Bible  that  is  not  the  way  God  sees  it.  He  does 
not  relate  to  man  as  if  man  were  a disembodied  spirit  whose  only 
needs  are  spiritual.  The  God  who  creates  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth  addresses  man  as  the  creature  he  created.  He  under- 
stands man's  dependence  on  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  and  on  the 
rain  that  makes  the  harvest  possible.  Behind  these  images  there 
are  also,  of  course,  lurk  spiritual  realities  for  which  the 
material  images  are  symbols.  But  the  spiritual  reality  thus 
symbolized  does  not  erase  the  dignity  of  the  harvest  and  the 
pain  in  the  threat  of  draught.  The  spiritual  realities  envelop 
the  physical  symbols  which  they  confirm  and  through  which  they 
speak  to  man . 

The  third  passage,  Numbers  15:37-41,  selects  a physical  symbol, 
the  fringes  prescribed  for  the  garments  worn  by  Jews,  to  supple- 
ment the  reading  of  the  Shema.  While  the  reading  is  a reminder 
in  thought  and  word  of  the  commandments,  of  the  reward  of  obey- 
ing them  and  the  punishment  of  disobeying  them,  the  fringes 
teach  the  same  message  visually  and  physically.  Attached  to  the 
garments  worn  by  Jews,  they  teach  the  lesson  God  wants  Israel  to 
remember  by  perhaps  the  oldest  method  known  to  man  to  avoid  for- 
getting something:  making  a knot  in  order  to  remember.  As  this 
section  of  the  Shema  is  read,  the  tsitsit  or  ritual  fringes  are 
taken  in  hand  and  their  significance  appreciated. 

In  discussing  the  order  in  which  the  passages  are  read,  the 
Talmud  asks (3)  why  Deut  6:4-9  is  placed  before  Deut  11:13-21. 

The  answer  given  is  that  "we  accept  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  before  the  yoke  of  the  commandments".  The  meaning  of  this 
answer  is  clear.  Obedience  of  the  commandments  presupposes  love 
of  God.  Only  a person  who  loves  God  will  carry  out  his  command- 
ments. The  works  of  the  law  are  therefore  not  autonomous.  There 
is  no  access  to  the  commands  of  the  Torah  except  through  the 
first  command  to  "love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  might".  Apart  from 
that  foundation,  the  Torah  is  a code  of  laws  and  a national 
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history  not  self-evidently  superior  to  any  other.  Seen  in  the 
light  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  love  of  God  as  its  first 
commandment,  the  commandments  become  the  gift  Israel  has  received 
from  the  God  it  loves  and  the  channel  through  which  God's  love 
flows  to  Israel.  The  love  of  God  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the 
law.  Needless  to  say,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  love  of  God 
makes  obedience  to  the  commandments  unnecessary.  For  the  rabbis, 
this  would  be  unthinkable.  They  considered  obedience  to  the 
commandments  the  only  genuine  test  of  love  of  God.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  equate  love  of  God  with  faith,  we  have  here  a Jewish  ver- 
sion of  the  priority  of  faith  to  the  works  of  the  law.  As  such, 
further  attention  to  this  point  in  the  context  of  Jewish- 
Christian  dialogue  is  warranted. 

I would  like  to  conclude  my  brief  survey  of  the  rabbinic  reading 
of  Deut  6:5  with  a Mishnah  (4)  text  of  some  interest: 

Man  is  bound  to  praise  (God)  for  evil  just  as  one  blesses 
him  for  the  good,  for  it  is  written,  "And  you  shall  love 
the  Lord  your  God  with  your  whole  heart  and  with  your 
whole  soul  and  with  your  whole  might"  (Deut  6:5). 

"With  your  whole  heart",  (thereby  is  meant):  with  both  your 
inclinations,  with  the  good  inclination  and  the  evil 
inclination. 

"With  your  whole  soul"  (thereby  is  meant) : even  if  he  takes 
your  soul  (i.e.  your  life) . 

"With  your  whole  might",  (thereby  is  meant):  with  your 
whole  property.  Another  saying: 

"With  your  whole  might",  (thereby  is  meant):  for  whatever 
measure  he  measures  to  you,  you  shall  bring  to  him  an  over- 
flowing thanksgiving. 

The  rabbis  recognize  that  Deut  6:5  is  interesting  because  it 
speaks  three  times  of  the  "whole"  heart,  soul,  and  might.  They 
thus  wish  to  understand  both  the  significance  of  the  "whole"  and 
of  "heart",  "soul",  and  "might". 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rabbis  believed  there  to  be  two  in- 
clinations in  man,  a good  and  an  evil  one.  The  good  inclination 
drives  man  to  obey  God's  commandments  while  the  evil  inclination 
urges  the  opposite.  It  is  man's  task  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  good  inclination  and  to  reject  that  of  the  evil  inclination. 
In  the  text  quoted,  we  go  one  step  further.  Not  only  must  man 
reject  the  advice  of  the  evil  inclination  but  he  must  use  the 
talents  and  energy  of  the  evil  inclination  to  do  good.  This  is 
not  the  occasion  to  expand  on  this  point  but  the  direction  of 
this  thinking  is  most  suggestive.  It  teaches  that  the  powers  of 
the  evil  inclination  are  not  irrevocably  evil  but  can  be  re- 
directed toward  the  good. 

The  second  point  deals  with  the  problem  of  evil.  It  is  easy  to 
love  God  and  be  grateful  to  him  when  everything  is  going  well 
with  man.  But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  so  when  every- 
thing is  going  badly.  But  love  of  God  with  the  "whole"  of  a 
person  is  an  unconditional  love  which  finds  it  possible  to 
praise  God  under  all  circumstances.  In  any  case,  it  is  this 
demand  that  the  rabbis  find  in  the  verse  under  discussion. 
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To  summarize  the  rabbinic  interpretation  of  Deut  6:5:  "With 
you:  whole  heart"  means  that  God  must  be  loved  with  both  inclina- 
tions, the  good  and  the  evil,  "with  all  your  soul",  means  that 
God  must  be  loved  in  martyrdom,  i.e.  even  if  he  takes  your  life 
(soul) , and  "with  all  your  might"  means  that  you  must  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  your  property  if  demanded  by  God  (5) . Prof. 
Birger  Gerhardsson  finds  reference  to  this  rabbinic  interpreta- 
tion in  the  temptation  narrative  of  Matthew  4:1-11  and  parallels. 
The  first  temptation  is  that  of  hunger.  Gerhardsson  maintains 
that  "this  temptation  is  of  the  same  kind  as  Israel's  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Son  of  God  is  invited  to  give  way  to  his  desire 
for  earthly  good  in  the  same  way  that  Israel  craved  food,  and 
to  anxiety  as  to  his  means  of  sustenance.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a prime  example  of  what  in  late  Jewish  times  was  understood  as 
letting  the  evil  inclination  dominate  -he  heart,  or,  having  a 
divided  heart  toward  God"  (6).  In  the  second  temptation,  Jesus 
is  asked  to  prove  that  no  harm  can  come  to  him.  "In  the  mind 
of  the  narrator",  writes  Gerhardsson,  "Jesus'  rejection  of  this 
temptation  does  not  spring  from  a despair  of  God's  protection 
but  from  a profound  attitude  of  faith,  which  according  to  the 
rabbis  was  required  in  the  Shema  and  other  passages,  that  God's 
covenant  son  must  love  God  'even  if  God  takes  his  life',  i.e.  he 
must  not  demand  that  God  save  him."  (7)  Gerhardsson  adds:  "The 
section  on  the  second  temptation  thus  demonstrates  that  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  fulfils  the  command,  'Thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God  ...  with  your  whole  soul'."  (8)  The  third  temptation 
in  which  Jesus  is  offered  "all  the  kingdom's  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them",  corresponds  to  the  requirement  to  love  God 
"with  all  your  might",  i.e.  with  all  one's  property.  By  reject- 
ing this  temptation,  Jesus  sacrifices  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  and  thus  fulfils  the  requirement  to  love  God  with  all  his 
might.  I have  mentioned  Gerhardsson ' s interpretation  of  the 
temptation  narrative  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  growing  tendency  in  New  Testament  scholarship  to  read 
the  New  Testament  in  the  context  of  first  century  Judaism,  a 
tendency  that  cannot  fail  to  have  significant  implications  for 
the  future  of  Jewish-Chr istian  relations. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Deut  6:4  is  mentioned  only  by  Mark  (12:29) 
while  Matthew  and  Luke  refer  only  to  Deut  6:5.  While  there  are 
various  differences  among  the  accounts,  they  all  agree  that 
in  response  to  the  question  "Which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law?"  (Mt  22:36),  "Which  commandment  is  the  first  of  all?" 

(Mk  12:28)  and  "What  shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  (Lk 
10:25),  Jesus  replies  by  citing  the  commandment  to  love  God 
with  all  one's  heart,  soul  and  might  and  coupling  this  command- 
ment with  the  commandment  to  love  one's  neighbours  as  oneself. 
Luke  puts  the  answer  (including  the  coupling  of  the  two  command- 
ments) into  the  mouth  of  the  lawyer  but  since  Jesus  approves  of 
the  answer,  it  must  be  read  as  reflecting  Jesus'  thinking  on 
the  matter.  In  the  Luke  account,  Jesus'  interrogator  asks  a 
follow-up  question:  "who  is  my  neighbour?"  (Lk  10:29)  and  he 
is  answered  by  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  who,  unlike  the 
indifferent  travelers,  tends  to  the  wounds  of  the  victim  and 
transports  him  to  safety.  The  implication,  clearly,  is  that 
just  as  the  Samaritan  treated  the  victim  as  his  neighbour  though 
he  was  probably  not  a Samaritan,  so  should  we  treat  all  men  as 
our  neighbours,  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  our  religion  or 
nation. 
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For  our  purpose,  the  key  issue  is  the  coupling  of  the  two  com- 
mandments, the  one  to  love  God  and  the  other  to  love  one's  neigh- 
bour. As  Hugh  Anderson  (9)  points  out,  while  there  is  evidence 
in  Judaism  of  the  coupling  of  the  two  commandments  in  Philo  (De 
Spec.  Leg.  2,  63)  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
(Test.  Dan.  5:3;  Test,  Issach.  5:2;  7:6),  there  is  no  specific 
reference  to  any  such  coupling  in  rabbinic  literature  as  such. 
Curiously  enough,  when  Hillel  (who  was  approximately  contemporary 
with  Jesus)  was  asked  to  summarize  the  Torah  briefly,  he  did  not 
speak  of  the  love  of  God  at  all  but  translated  love  of  neighbour 
into  not  doing  to  the  other  what  one  does  not  want  done  to  one- 
self. Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  Hillel' s negative 
formulation  is  a proper  equivalent  of  the  commandment  of 
Lev  19:18  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself,  the  question 
naturally  arises  why  Jesus  found  it  necessary  to  answer  a ques- 
tion that  asked  for  "the  great  commandment  in  the  law"  (Mt  22:36) 
and  "which  commandment  is  the  first  of  all?"  (Mk  12:28)  by  citing 
two  commandments,  while  Hillel,  asked  only  to  summarize  the  Torah 
while  his  interrogator  stood  on  one  foot,  cites  only  one  command- 
ment, even  though  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  standing  on  one 
foot  could  have  been  prolonged  to  cover  two  commandments.  Are 
love  of  God  and  love  of  man  two  commandments  or  really  only  one? 
Can  these  two  commandments  ever  diverge,  so  that  one  must  take 
precedence  over  the  other?  In  short,  how  are  love  of  God  and 
love  of  man  related  to  each  other? 

We  certainly  cannot  answer  these  questions  with  even  the  slight- 
est thoroughness  within  the  present  framework.  Even  so,  we  can- 
not ignore  Karl  Barth  who  seems  determined  not  to  permit  the 
two  loves  to  flow  into  each  other.  In  his  long  exegesis  of 
Mark  12,  he  writes: 

To  dissolve  love  to  God  into  love  to  the  neighbour, 
or  love  to  the  neighbour  into  love  to  God,  would  be  to 
deviate  from  the  divine  revelation,  and  to  lose  again  the 
unity  in  which  love  to  God  and  love  to  the  neighbour  are 
commanded.  If  we  try  to  love  God  as  the  neighbour,  it 
will  not  be  the  God  whom  we  are  commanded  to  love.  And 
if  we  try  to  love  the  neighbour  as  God,  it  will  not  be 
the  neighbour  whom  we  are  commanded  to  love.  If  we  are 
not  to  deviate  from  the  divine  revelation,  if  we  really 
want  to  obey  the  one  commandment  of  God,  we  can  only 
love  God  and  our  neighbour.  The  desire  to  experience  the 
unity  of  these  commandments,  and  corresponding  specula- 
tion about  that  unity,  must  be  suppressed  for  the  sake  of 
the  true  unity  of  the  commandment  and  of  obedience  to 
it.  The  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  true  unity 
which  we  seek.  But  to  find  this  true  unity  we  have  to 
listen  to  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  and  therefore  to  listen 
to  the  twofold  commandment  of  love  in  the  divine  revela- 
tion. (10) 

In  contrast  with  this  position  which  has  much  to  commend  it, 
stands  the  position  implicit  in  Hillel  and  further  developed  by 
Ben  Azzai  (c.  100  AD)  who  in  the  Sifra  on  Lev  19:18  connects  love 
of  man  with  Gen  5:1.  The  reasoning  seems  to  be:  if  man  is  com- 
manded to  love  God  and  if  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
then  man  is  commanded  to  love  man  since  man  resembles  God.  This 
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line  of  reasoning  is  also  of  interest  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  Judaism,  the  love  of  one's  fellow  refers  only 
to  the  fellow  Israelite  or  to  all  men.  The  image  of  God  in  man 
is  attached  by  the  Bible  to  Adam,  the  ancestor  of  all  human  be- 
ings. If  the  love  of  man  is  related  to  the  image  of  God  in  him, 
then  this  clearly  refers  to  all  men  since  the  image  of  God  is 
the  universal  characteristic  of  all  men.  The  commandments  to 
love  God  and  man  may  simply  describe  two  aspects  of  one  reality 
without  it  being  very  important  where  we  start.  True  love  of 
God  must  lead  to  the  love  of  man  who  resembles  God  and  true  love 
of  man  must  lead  to  the  love  of  God  whom  man  resembles. 

Whether  love  of  God  and  man  are  two  commandments  or  whether  they 
are  really  one  or  whether,  perhaps,  there  is  a third  alternative, 
the  fact  remains  that  when  asked  to  identify  the  essence  of  God's 
demand  on  man,  Jesus  invokes  the  Shema  and  the  requirement  to 
love  one's  fellow  man,  teachings  integral  to  the  Judaism  of  his 
days  and  to  all  subsequent  Judaism.  Here  and  at  many  other 
points  of  contact,  the  deep  and  organic  roots  of  Jesus'  teaching 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Judaism  of  his  days  is  becoming  ever 
more  clear. 

I have  already  said  that  Deut  6:4,  in  its  original  setting,  is 
not  a declaration  of  the  metaphysical  unity  of  God.  Neverthe- 
less, because  the  word  echad  occurs  in  it,  it  was  read  as  such 
by  medieval  Jewish  philosophers,  particularly  Maimonides.  For 
him,  it  implied  not  only  the  non-corporeality  of  God  but  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  lack  of  attributes  of  God  since  absolute 
unity  would  be  contradicted  by  attributes.  The  line  between 
such  monotheism  and  Christian  trinitarian  teaching  was  thus  very 
sharply  drawn. 

Our  task  is  not  to  minimize  significant  differences  that  charac- 
terize our  two  faiths.  We  are  both  bound  by  texts  and  traditions 
which  are  authoritative  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  lightly 
altered.  But  we  nevertheless  have  choices.  We  can  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  present  of  the  other,  going  so  far  as  to  express  our- 
selves in  such  a way  as  to  preserve  or  even  deepen  the  estrange- 
ment. Or,  while  remaining  loyal  to  the  essentials  of  our  faiths, 
we  can  formulate  our  teachings  with  sensitivity  and  love  for  the 
other,  demonstrating  our  concern  for  his  sensibilities  and  our 
determination  to  listen  to  his  beliefs  with  attention.  When 
Judaism  does  so,  it  discovers  that  its  God  is  not  an  unthinkable 
Absolute  but  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  who  entered 
into  relationship  with  man  and  whom  man  can  address. 

Christian  trinitarian  teaching  has  always  insisted  that  the  tri- 
une God  is  also  one,  that  the  teaching  of  the  trinity  does  not 
harm  Christian  monotheism.  Yet  the  Christian  literature  on  the 
triune  nature  of  God  is  far  larger  than  that  on  his  oneness. 

Can  it  be  that  the  time  has  come  to  investigate  more  deeply  the 
oneness  as  well  as  the  threeness  of  God  in  Christian  teaching? 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  oneness  thus  developed  will  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  threeness  but  perhaps  a better  balance 
between  the  two  doctrines  will  be  found. 
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I make  these  suggestions  with  considerable  h-esitation.  The 
reasons  for  not  making  them  are  obvious  and  not  without  weight. 
But  there  is  no  substitute  for  honest  dialogue  with  fellow 
human  beings  and  how  much  more  so  with  Christians  with  whom 
Jews  share  so  much. 
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ABRAHAM,  THE  FATHER  OF  BELIEVERS 

Ellen  Flesseman-van  Leer 


Preliminary  Remarks 

In  the  presentation  which  follows  I will  confine  myself  to  the 
biblical  material  which  is  contained  in  Genesis  12-25.  Its  "Wir- 
kungsgeschichte" , both  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  tradition, 
will  not  be  taken  into  account.  Another  self-imposed  limitation 
is  that  only  the  biblical  text  in  its  final  form  will  be  con- 
sidered. Behind  this  final  text  lie  various  oral  and  written 
traditions  and  sources,  and  each  of  them  presumably  presents  a 
different  picture  of  Abraham  and  his  faith.  But  no  attention 
will  be  paid  to  these  various  layers.  We  will  be  concerned 
here  solely  with  the  text  as  R has  composed  it  (in  his  final 
redaction) . We  do  that,  remembering  what  the  great  Jewish 
philosopher-theologian  has  taught  us,  namely  that  the  R of 
Redactor  stand  for  Rabbenu,  'our  Teacher',  who  is  thus  our 
teacher,  too,  and  that  it  is  his  story  of  Abraham,  which  has 
become  normative  - and  formative  - for  the  Church. 

But  even  within  this  limitation  I am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  my  presentation  will  not  do  justice  to  the  text.  Genesis 
12-25  consists  of  stories,  and  stories  have  to  be  retold  as 
stories.  We  will  ask  questions  of  the  text  which  may  be  relev- 
ant to  our  consultation,  but  which  do  not  arise  organically  from 
the  text.  The  result  will  be  an  abstraction,  with  its  life 
squeezed  out  of  it.  That  is  to  say:  to  ask  what  Abraham's  faith 
according  to  the  Bible  is  - both  as  to  its  content  (in  theo- 
logical terminoly  fides  quae)  and  as  to  its  human  attitude  ( f ides 
qua)  - is  not  congenial  to  the  Abraham-stor ies  as  transmitted  in 
the  Bible.  Even  to  call  these  stories  narrative  theology  may  be 
misleading,  for  the  term  seems  to  suggest  that  theological  ideas 
could,  as  it  were,  be  distilled  out  of  them. 

To  make  a last  preliminary  remark,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Abraham  stands  for  an  individual  person  and  that  at  the  same  time 
he  represents  the  people  of  Israel.  Manifestly  he  is  pictured  as 
a specific  human  being,  but  in  him  as  its  patriarch  Israel  has 
expressed  its  own  self-understanding.  Abraham  as  an  individual 
figure  is  more  than  a mere  individual  figure. 


Short  survey  of  the  main  relevant  passages 

I . Fides  quae 

The  Abraham  cycle  in  chapter  12  begins  with  Abraham  being  told 
to  go  to  a yet  unknown  land  that  God  will  show  him.  Connected 
•with  this  command  is  the  promise  that  God  will  bless  him  by 
making  him  into  a great  nation,  great  in  numbers  and  in  power 
(v.  2) . This  promise  of  posterity,  more  even  than  that  of  the 
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land,  is  the  leading  theme  of  the  Abraham  cycle.  In  the  next 
verse  a new  aspect  is  added  to  the  promise,  namely  that  in  all 
contacts  and  conflicts  with  others  God  will  associate  himself 
with  Abraham-Israel , so  that  his  friends  will  prosper  and  his 
enemies  be  cursed.  In  a way  these  words  are  an  adumbration  of 
the  covenant  formula  of  D,  that  God  will  be  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  Hebrew  verb  of  v.  3b  can  be  translated  as  reflexive:  they 
will  bless  themselves,  i.e.  they  will  hope  to  be  blessed  as 
Abraham  is  blessed  (cf.  NEB).  However,  it  can  also  be  trans- 
lated as  passive:  they  will  be  blessed  (so  for  instance  TOB) . 

In  Genesis  1-11  we  are  told  how  the  history  of  God  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  has  ended  in  a fiasco.  In  ch.  12  God  makes 
a new  beginning  with  Abraham-Israel,  in  order  that  by  this  round 
about  way  the  divine  blessing  again  may  reach  the  nations.  Thus, 
translated  as  passive,  this  v.  3b  has  a universalistic  scope. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  understanding  of  these  words  also 
determines  the  understanding  of  the  last  words  of  v.  2, 
literally  translated:  'you  will  be  a blessing'. 

In  ch.  13  the  promise  of  the  land  is  the  central  feature,  show- 
ing moreover  the  generosity  of  Abraham  (vv.  8f ) . In  vv.  15,  16 
this  promise  of  the  land  is  combined  with  that  of  descendants. 

In  ch.  15  the  promise  of  posterity,  concentrated  on  the  son, 
becomes  central.  After  Abraham's  complaint  that  a slave  will 
be  his  heir,  God  emphatically  promises  him  a son  of  his  own  with 
numerous  descendants  (vv.  4bf) . Ch.  16  again  is  focused  on  this 
son-promise.  Only  seen  from  that  angle  is  the  story  of  Hagar 
and  Ishmael,  which  perhaps  was  once  an  independent  story, 
relevant  in  the  Abraham  cycle. 

In  ch.  17  the  three  promises  of  the  son,  numerous  descendants 
and  the  land  appear  together,  but  some  new  aspects  are  added. 

In  v.  4 and  v.  7 mention  is  made  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham 
and  his  descendants.  Covenant,  b ' r ith , is  a concept  which  is 
much  debated  today  and  has  various  shades  of  meaning.  The  word 
has  already  been  used  in  15:18  - there  it  did  not  denote  much 
more  than  an  obligation,  to  which  God  has  bound  himself.  The 
same  meaning  is  found  17:4.  But  in  17:7  the  word  has  a richer 
connotation.  God  commits  himself  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Israel,  i.e.  here  b'rith  expresses  a relationship.  In  v.  9 the 
reciprocity  of  this  relationship  is  expressed  still  more 
strongly:  in  the  words  "you  shall  keep  my  covenant"  it  becomes 

really  two-sided.  This  keeping  of  the  covenant  by  Abraham- 
Israel  is  tantamount  to  doing  God's  will,  here  signified  by 
Abraham's  observance  of  circumcision  (cf.  vv.  22-27).  The  reci- 
procity of  the  covenant  will  be  fully  developed  in  the  covenant- 
formula  of  D:  I will  be  your  God  and  you,  Israel,  will  be  my 
people,  namely  by  following  God's  directions,  made  known  in  the 
Torah.  The  full  covenant-formula  is  not  found  here,  but  the 
words  used  are  clearly  a reminder  of  it. 

In  this  same  chapter,  v.  5b  the  universalistic  aspect  is  found 
again.  It  is  debatable  whether  the  multitude  of  nations  points 
to  the  Ishmaelitic  nations  or  to  the  proselytes,  who  since  the 
Babylonian  exile  had  joined  Israel  in  considerable  numbers. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  promise  to  Abraham  has 
a universalistic  dimension,  in  which  the  extension  of  the  divine 
blessing  beyond  the  boundary  of  Israel  is  hoped  for. 
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II . Fides  qua 

In  our  chapters  faith  as  human  attitude  is  first  and  foremost 
obedience.  That  is  manifest  in  the  very  first  verse  of  ch.  12. 
The  divine  command  "go"  is  answered  in  v.  4 by:  "so  Abraham 
went".  In  ch.  17  the  entire  last  paragraph  of  vv.  22-27  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  Abraham  obeying  the  divine  command- 
ment of  circumcision.  But  it  is  more  than  merely  obedience  to 
a specific  injunction.  Since  the  Babylonian  exile  circumcision 
has  been  preeminently  Israel's  covenant-sign.  It  is  the 
"sacrament",  in  which  God  assures  Israel  that  he  is  their  God, 
and  it  is  the  answer  of  Abraham- Israel , that  they  accept  this 
assurance,  i.e.  the  expression  of  the  human  "yes"  to  God.  Seen 
in  this  light  Abraham,  in  obeying  God's  injunction  of  circum- 
cision, can  be  seen  as  a prefiguration  of  Israel's  acceptance 
of  the  Torah. 

Chapter  22  shows  how  unconditional  and  far-reaching  Abraham's 
faith-obedience  is.  God  seems  to  demand  that  Abraham  cooperates 
in  the  annulment  of  the  very  promise  of  posterity  which  he  him- 
self had  given  him.  Abraham's  attitude  is  summed  up  in  v.  12: 

he  is  pronounced  to  be  God-fearing,  which  implies  awe  and  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  God's  good  will. 

In  chapter  15  faith  has  a somewhat  different  connotation.  After 
God  has  promised  Abraham  a son  and  descendants  the  text  con- 
tinues: "And  he,  Abraham,  believed  God".  The  Hebrew  word  used 

here  is  a relational  concept,  namely  to  accept  and  recognize  the 
relationship  into  which  God  enters  with  humankind.  That  is  to 
say,  the  verb  in  form  used  here  points  to  the  human  response. 

If  it  is  the  answer  to  a divine  promise,  it  is  the  attitude  of 
trust  that  God  will  fulfil  his  promise;  if  it  is  the  human  answer 

to  God's  will,  it  has  rather  the  aspect  of  obedience.  But  what- 

ever its  exact  shade  of  meaning  may  be,  it  indicates  that 
attitude  in  which  men  and  women,  with  their  entire  inner  and 
outer  life,  say  "yes"  to  God,  to  his  love,  his  acts,  his  plans 
and  his  will.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  "to  count  as"  or  "to 
reckon  as"  is  cultic  terminology,  denoting  the  declaratory  act 
of  a priest,  who  declares  a person  to  be  clean  or  unclean,  a 
sacrifice  acceptable  o.r  not.  Here  it  is  used  in  a non-cultic 
sense:  God  declares  Abraham  to  be  righteous;  his  faith-trust 

has  placed  him  in  the  right  relation  with  God. 


Some  theses  on  the  structures  of  Abrahamic  faith 


1.  The  content  of  faith,  as  evidenced  in  the  Abraham  stories, 
is  not  a doctrine. 

The  very  story  form  excludes  that  already.  This  form  should 
not  be  considered  as  primitive,  for  these  Genesis  stories 
are  anything  but  primitive.  Nor  should  these  stories  be 
considered  as  non-theological , for  they  are  the  result  of 
sophisticated  theological  reflection.  I would  dare  to 
argue  that  the  story  form  is  decisive  for  what  R intended 
to  say  about  faith:  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  pro- 
positional  form. 
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2.  The  fact  that  the  content  of  faith  is  not  a doctrine  does 
not  imply  that  no  doctrinal  notions  are  contained  in  it. 

Some  of  the  notions,  that  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  Abraham 
stories  are: 

God  is  faithful:  he  does  what  he  promises. 

God  is  powerful:  he  can  overcome  all  obstacles  and  dis- 
abilities . 

God  is  the  protector  of  humankind  and  involves  himself 
in  human  history. 

God's  particularity  does  not  preclude  his  universality; 
his  elective  preference  does  not  conflict  with  his  con- 
cern for  all. 

3.  Faith,  both  as  fides  quae  and  fides  qua,  is  future-directed 
and  opens  the  future. 

One  of  the  main  features  which  come  to  the  fore  is  that 
faith  is  trust  (fides  qua) in  divine  promises  (fides  quae) . 
This  emphasis  is  the  more  striking  when  one  realizes  that 
the  promises  in  the  Abraham-stories  were  already  fulfilled 
when  these  stories  were  written  down:  the  promise  of  a 
son  was  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  promise  to 
become  a great  nation  in  the  Davidic  kingdom,  the  promise 
of  the  land  in  the  conquest  after  the  exodus.  But  notwith- 
standing their  fulfilment  the  promises  do  not  lose  their 
validity  and  they  remain  directed  towards  the  future.  For 
the  toledot  will  go  on  in  Israel,  the  land  will  always  be 
the  promised  land,  and  Israel,  even  in  times  of  exile  and 
diaspora,  will  become  a great  nation.  Thus,  one  of  the 
main  structural  elements  of  Abrahamic  faith  is  that  it 
relates  to  a promise,  which  in  every  new  present  leads  on 
towards  the  future. 

4.  Faith,  being  the  affirmation  of  God  by  men  and  women  with 
their  entire  being,  consists  at  least  of  trust,  knowledge  and 
obedience. 

The  aspect  of  obedience  is  self-evident  and  therefore  un- 
necessary to  go  into.  In  regard  to  the  two  other  elements, 
it  is  well-known  that  Martin  Buber  considered  "faith  as 
trust"  and  "faith  as  belief  that  ..."  as  contradictory. 

This  antithesis  is  untenable.  Faith  certainly  is  trust, 
but  it  also  implies  knowledge.  The  Abraham  stories  in  their 
present  form  are  of  a comparatively  late  date.  They  are 
testimonies  of  Israel's  faith,  based  on  its  earlier  ex- 
periences with  its  God.  That  is  to  say,  behind  the  trust 
in  God,  to  which  these  stories  witness,  stands  knowledge 
of  God  who  has  proved  himself  trustworthy.  Without  this 
knowledge  trust  would  be  unfounded  and  faith  would  be  blind. 
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5.  Faith,  as  the  human  answer  to  God,  presupposes  the  divine 
initiative. 

Belief  in  the  divine  initiative  belongs  structurally  to 
faith.  In  the  Abraham  cycle  this  blief  is  not  expressed 
in  so  many  words,  except  in  the  way  the  stories  tell  their 
story.  In  every  encounter  of  God  and  Abraham  it  is  God 
who  takes  the  lead. 

6.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  structure  of  faith  that  it  can  go 
along  with,  and  is  not  nullified  by,  doubt  and  lack  of  faith. 

One  .of  the  striking  features  of  the  Genesis  stories  is 
that  they  do  not  picture  Israel's  patriarch  as  a hero  of 
faith.  In  ch.  12  and  again  in  ch.  20  he  procures  his  wife 
in  order  to  save  his  life;  in  ch.  16  he  forestalls  God  in 
getting  himself  a son;  in  17:17  he  laughs  in  disbelief. 
These  features  are  so  marked  that  they  cannot  be  acciden- 
tal, but  must  have  been  included  because  R considered  them 
to  be  intrinsic  to  the  picture  of  Abraham  as  father  - and 
representative  - of  Israel's  faith. 


THE  “APOSTOLIC  FAITH”  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  TEACHING  AND  DEEDS  OF  JESUS 

Jorge  Pantelis  M. 


In  order  to  deal  properly  with  our  theme  - The  "apostolic  faith 
in  relation  to  the  teaching  and  deeds  of  Jesus  - it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  content  and  scope  of  an  ambiguous  phrase  such  as 
"apostolic  faith".  More  specifically,  since  this  paper  is 
limited  to  exploring  our  theme  only  in  the  New  Testament 
gospels  (particularly  the  synoptics) , we  need  to  deal  with  the 
question:  In  what  way  can  the  "apostolic  faith"  be  understood 

in  relation  to  the  gospels? 

In  this  context,  we  can  consider  the  expression  apostolic  faith 
as  the  determinant  dimension  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  It  was 
a faith  shaped  in  the  needs  and  tensions  of  the  various  forms 
of  community  life  among  the  original  Christian  groups.  In  the 
same  way,  it  was  a faith  appropriate  to  the  demands  of  the  en- 
during creative  task  of  proclaiming  Jesus  as  Lord;  and  was  a 
faith  which  could  rise  to  the  challenges  of  a changing  position 
of  the  Church  vis-a-vis  outsiders,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  (particularly  in  its  written  form)  a direct 
product  of  the  apostles,  but  rather  expressions  of  faith  com- 
piled on  the  basis  of  "those  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses" (Lk  1:2)  to  the  risen  Jesus. 

In  that  regard,  the  New  Testament  gospels  are  part  - an 
important  part  - of  the  witness  and  the  transmission  of  the 
"apostolic  faith"  with  a particular  concentration  on  the  teach- 
ing and  deeds  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a man  recognized  and  con- 
fessed as  the  risen  Christ,  as  Lord,  according  to  the  Scriptures 
and  in  whose  name  repentance  was  demanded  of  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles . 


I.  THE  GROUND  AND  SOURCE  OF  FAITH:  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH 

The  gospels,  in  spite  of  their  not  being  the  earliest  writings 
in  the  New  Testament,  are,  however,  the  way  the  New  Testament 
begins  its  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  have  the  gospels 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  is  certainly  not  an 
accident,  but  deliberately  affirms  that  the  faith  - the 
"apostolic  faith"  - has  to  do  first  of  all  with  what  Jesus  was . 
Usually  our  dogmatic  theological  tradition  has  found  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  a Christology  not  in  the  narrative 
structure  of  the  gospels  but  in  the  kerygmatic  structure  of  the 
New  Testament  letters.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the  starting 
point  is  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  his  deeds  and  teaching,  his  destiny 
in  the  midst  of  history.  Undoubtedly  the  confession,  "He  is 
the  Risen  One",  is  present  everywhere  in  the  gospels,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  but  the  foundation  of  such  a firm  conviction  is 


Jesus  (1) , because  the  exalted  Christ  is  none  other  than  Jesus 
the  Nazarene, 


What  we  know  about  Christ  started  with  Jesus.  The  New  Testament 
faith  is  not  shaped  in  a historical  vacuum,  but  in  Jesus  him- 
self. After  the  successive  failures  to  reconstruct  a "defini- 
tive" historical  life  of  Jesus,  the  claims  made  today  in  that 
regard  are  more  modest  (2) . But  historic  limitation  does  not 
mean  - as  is  usually  recognized  today  - that  the  transmission 
of  the  ipsissima  vox  et  facta  Iesu  was  just  a by-product  of  the 
original  Church  tradition.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  preserved 
what  Jesus  did  and  thought  more  faithfully  than  it  was  admitted 
some  time  ago  (3) . 

Jesus'  life  and  teaching  is  the  presupposition  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "apostolic  faith".  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Church  was  founded  by  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  event  cannot  be  explained  by  histori- 
ans. The  primitive  Christian  faith  was  oriented  in  the  first 
place  to  the  person  of  the  risen  Jesus.  "Christ  has  died  and 
has  risen"  is  the  one  sentence  that  summarizes  the  content  of 
the  original  faith.  But  the  historical  person  of  Jesus  was 
not  forgotten.  He  was  not  absorbed  into  a mystical  and  heaven- 
ly being.  The  memory  of  Him  was  preserved  (first  orally  but 
soon  also  in  writing)  in  the  recollections  of  his  deeds  and 
words.  To  say  that  the  central  content  of  the  "apostolic 
faith"  was  the  risen  Jesus,  confessed  as  Christ  the  Lord,  does 
not  mean  that  his  life  and  work  were  secondary,  much  less  irre- 
levant. On  the  contrary,  there  is  a unity  between  the  con- 
fession of  the  exalted  One  and  the  historical  Jesus,  since  it 
was  Jesus  who  rose  from  death.  The  gospels  remind  us  always  of 
such  a unity,  particuarly  the  passion  narratives.  Jesus'  deeds 
and  teaching  are  considered  by  the  gospels  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Risen  One,  but  they  are  prior  to  this  mighty  act  and, 
certainly,  to  any  confession  of  faith  (4) . 

To  start  with  the  Jesus  of  history  always  means  we  have  a re- 
newed and  challenging  point  of  departure  in  our  understanding 
of  Jesus  as  Lord.  The  Church's  confessions  of  faith,  even 
those  fragmentary  ones  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  arise  from 
what  Jesus  did  and  was.  The  New  Testament  gospels  are  the  wit- 
nesses of  faith  against  those  who  want  Christ  without  Jesus, 
against  any  docetic  tendency  implicit  or  explicit  in  our  con- 
fessions of  faith  in  Him.  Jesus  is  the  ground  and  source  of 
the  "apostolic  faith".  "We  believe  in  Jesus"  is  the  cardinal 
statement  presented  and  confessed  in  the  New  Testament  gospels. 
That  is  how  they  deal  with  the  basic  facts  we  have  concerning 
Him,  his  deeds  and  words  (5) . 

According  to  the  synoptics,  after  John  the  Baptist  was  im- 
prisoned, Jesus  came  to  Galilee  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  calling  people  to  repent and^beXieve  the  gospel  (Mk  l:14f, 
par) . He  appeared  as  the  eschatological  messenger,  the  last, 
definitive  messenger  of  God.  He  expressed  the  nature  of  his 
presence  in  a twofold  way:  in  prophetic  mighty  deeds,  and  in 
words  of  authority  (Mk  11:5  par;  Lk  24:19;  Mk  1:27).  As  Luke 
puts  it,  Jesus  the  Nazarene  "was  a prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
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word  in  the  sight  of  God  and  all  people"  (Lk  24:19).  In  Him, 
both  aspects,  deeds  and  words,  are  an  indissoluble  unity  (6). 

Jesus'  external  activity  appears  like  that  of  a scribe.  He  had 
a circle  of  disciples;  frequently  he  discussed  matters  of  law 
or  was  consulted  about  the  law;  he  used  to  preach  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Usually  he  was  called  Rabbi  (Mk  9:5,  11:21,  14:45,  et 
passim)  (7).  However,  he  could  hardly  fit  into  the  category  of 
Rabbi.  He  did  not  have  the  essential  requirement  for  that:  the 
theological  training  proper  to  a scribe.  He  was  not  a pro- 
fessional, but  a charismatic  prophet  (8) . His  disciples 
(Lk  24:19)  and  his  people  (9)  recognized  Him  as  such.  He  also 
considered  himself  as  a prophet  (10)  who  had  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  who  spoke  and  acted  in  God's  name  (11).  Albeit  with  scepti- 
cism, he  was  seen  as  a prophet,  even  within  the  circles  of  the 
pharisees,  who  demanded  signs  from  him  (Lk  7:39;  Mk  8:14  par). 
Finally  he  was  accused  and  tortured  as  a false  prophet.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  all  of  this  that  he  claims  prophetic  authority  for 
his  teaching  (Mk  1:22  par). 

But  Jesus  also  was  presented  as  "more  than  a prophet" , "more  than 
Jonas".  He  appeared  as  the  eschatological  messenger  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  His  prophetic  mighty  deeds  and  words  of  author- 
ity are  the  concrete  expression  of  that  definitive  manifestation 
of  God.  With  Jesus,  deeds  and  words,  consequently,  always  lead 
to  a personal  calling  to  follow  Him.  The  answer  to  that  calling 
is  faith.  (The  fact  that  in  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptics, 
the  terms  pistis  and  pisteuein  are  so  infrequent,  compared,  for 
instance,  with  Paul's  writings,  must  not  cause  us  to  draw  the 
false  conclusion  that  He  was  not  interested  in  faith.  We  cannot 
rely  only  on  lexical  statistics  (12).  But  the  whole  of  Jesus' 
deeds  and  message  is  a constant  call  to  salvation  through  faith, 
even  when  the  word  "faith"  is  absent  in  a given  narrative.) 


II.  THE  MIRACLE  NARRATIVES:  FAITH  IN  JESUS  WHO  HAS  POWER 
OVER  ALL  POWERS 

It  is  surprising  that  more  than  half  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
the  synoptics  in  reference  to  faith  are  in  the  miracle  narratives. 
There  is  nothing  similar  in  the  Hellenistic  or  Jewish  miracle 
narratives.  In  those  writings  faith  has  no  role.  Nothing 
like  the  typical  synoptic  phrase:  "Your  faith  has  saved  you" 

(13)  can  be  found.  The  faith  words  (pistis/pisteuein/apistos/ 
oligopistos) are  used  in  the  synoptics  when  people  came  to  Jesus 
looking  for  help  in  the  case  of  diseases  (14).  Their  faith  con- 
sists, then,  in  the  confidence  that  Jesus  can  help  them  because 
he  has  power  over  unclean  spirits  and  illnesses.  However,  as 
we  will  see  later,  that  faith  is  more  than  just  believing  in 
Jesus'  power  to  heal. 

The  four  gospels  inform  us  about  Jesus'  healing  activity  through 
curing  innumerable  diseases,  plus  three  instances  of  raising  the 
dead  and  seven  nature  miracles.  Those  narratives,  obviously, 
show  us  how  the  primitive  Church  loved  to  expand  in  different 
ways  that  aspect  of  Jesus'  life.  But  the  nucleus  of  those 
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narratives  goes  back  to  Jesus  himself  (15) . Why  did  the  primi- 
tive Church  tradition  pay  so  much  attention  to  Jesus'  miracles? 

The  answer  to  that  question  appears  more  clearly  if  we  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  Jesus'  driving  out  demons.  Jesus'  time 
was  enslaved  by  Satan  and  his  hosts.  The  demonic  powers  ap- 
peared always  as  organized  power  to  destroy  and  subject  human 
life.  Its  strength  resided  precisely  in  its  structured  charac- 
ter (16).  For  Jesus,  to  heal  - to  drive  out  demons  - was  not 
only  an  expression  of  his  mercy,  but  the  way  to  crush  the  evil 
powers  (cf.  Mk  1:23-38  for  instance)  (17).  Because  of  this  He 
was  later  confessed  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  anointed  by  God  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  among  his  people  "healing 
those  who  were  oppressed  by  the  devil"  (Acts  10:38). 

Because  Jesus'  healing  activity  meant  victory  over  Satan,  it 
was  attached  to  his  preaching  (and  later  to  his  disciples' 
preaching)  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (18).  To  heal,  for  Jesus  and 
his  followers,  was  a concrete  expression  of  God's  new  reality 
that  started  with  Him.  To  do  God's  will  - as  it  was  powerfully 
manifested  in  Jesus  - meant  to  be  part  of  God's  Kingdom 
(Mt  7:21ff).  In  accord  with  that  will,  Jesus'  driving  out 
demons,  his  healing  activity,  were  signs , anticipations,  of  his 
final  victory  over  Satan,  while  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  yet  to 
be  established  fully  and  definitively  on  earth  as  a new  cre- 
ation by  God  (19) . To  have  faith  that  Jesus  has  such  a power 
is  the  deep  meaning  of  the  miracle  narratives. 

Jesus  could  not  have  performed  any  miracle  if  there  were  no 
faith  among  his  interlocutors  (Mk  6:5).  He  denied  mighty  signs 
to  those  who  only  wanted  to  ensnare  him  and  did  not  give  a direct 
answer  to  the  question  that  his  power  could  come  from  Satan  him- 
self (Mk  3:22  par).  He  refused  to  perform  any  extraordinary 
event  just  to  satisfy  people's  curiosity  or  desire  for  magic  and 
he  did  not  even  want  to  perform  a miracle  of  punishment,  the 
"sign  of  Jonas"  (Mt  16:4  par),  simply  because  that  attitude 
was  far  from  his  salvific  mission.  Connected  with  this  is  that 
Jesus  links  illness  and  forgiveness.  According  to  the  rabbinic 
tradition  all  illnesses  were  the  result  of  sin.  In  flagrant  con- 
trast with  this,  Jesus'  healing  appears  as  a consequence  of  for- 
giveness of  sin.  Faith  and  confidence  in  Jesus  - the  condition 
required  in  his  healing  activity  - liberated  people  from  ill- 
ness and  also  from  the  fatalistic  resignation  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  poor  people. 

Since  the  miracle  narratives  show  how  those  who  have  trusted  in 
Jesus'  power  over  illness  are  introduced  by  faith  to  the  King- 
dom of  God,  we  can  properly  ask  if  those  narratives  are  really 
miracle  narratives  or  faith  narratives  (20) . Particular  inter- 
est in  this  regard  is  the  logia  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's 
servant  in  the  Matthean  version  (Mt  8:5-13;  par  Lk  7:1-10; 

John  4:43-54?)  where  the  profound  faith  of  the  Roman  military 
officer  surprised  Jesus  and  serves  as  a basis  for  a sign  - a 
first  fruit  - of  the  eschatological  reunion  of  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  By  his  faith  the  centurion  came  to 
be  part  of  the  foretaste  of  the  final  consummation  (21) . 
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There  is  another  Matthean  element  in  Jesus'  healing  which  we 
must  remember  here.  Matthew  applied  to  Jesus  the  words  of 
Isaiah  53:4:  "He  himself  took  our  infirmities  and  carried  away 
our  diseases"  (Mt  8:16f;  12:15ff).  Through  healing  the  demon- 
possessed  and  other  people,  Jesus  presented  himself  to  his 
people  as  the  merciful  servant  of  God  who  takes  others'  infirm- 
ities upon  himself.  He  appeared  in  solidarity  with  those  who 
suffered  the  oppression  of  illness,  with  those  who  knew  how 
PQQr  they  were  as  God's  creatures.  His  identification  with 
those  who  suffer  was  the  way  He  manifested  his  identity  as 
saviour  and  liberator  of  those  who  needed  help  from  Him,  those 
who  believed  in  Him  as  someone  in  whom  the  satanic  power  was 
overthrown  and  in  whom  God's  Kingdom  was  in  process  of  realiz- 
ation. The  fact  that  through  Jesus  the  blind  received  sight, 
the  lame  walked,  the  lepers  were  cleansed,  the  deaf  heard,  and 
the  dead  were  raised  up  together  with  the  fact  that  the  gospel 
was  preached  to  the  poor  (Lk  7:22  par  Mt  11:5),  became  signs  of 
the  time  of  salvation.  The  consummation  of  the  world  was  begun 
through  Jesus'  mighty  deeds.  When  the  synoptic  tradition  ex- 
panded Jesus'  healing  narratives  the  primitive  Church  was  ex- 
pressing its  hopeful  faith  that  what  happened  through  Jesus 
was  the  source  of  what  it  could  expect l:rom  the  exalted  One. 

In  sum,  the  miracle  narratives  in  the  synoptics,  where  faith  in 
Jesus'  power  over  all  powers  play  a crucial  role,  must  be  under- 
stood from  the  perspective  that  God's  Kingdom  benefits  those 
who  are  poor , those  oppressed  by  Satanic  powers.  To  be  in 
solidarity  with  them,  to  have  healed  them;  that  is  to  say,  to 
have  liberated  them  from  such  oppression,  is  the  most  historical 
dimension  of  the  Jesus  of  history  (22).  The  impact  of  Jesus' 
solidarity  and  love  was  the  source  of  the  original  Christian 
faith.  The  fact  that  Jesus  was  merciful  to  those  who  suffered 
because  of  illness  and  demon-possession  had  such  a profound 
significance  for  the  primitive  faith  (23)  that  even  in  the 
earliest  days  his  earthly  history  was  almost  completely 
swallowed  up  by  it  (24) . Thus  the  miracle  narratives  in  the 
synoptic  tradition  are  expanded  because  they  are  about  those 
who  had  faith  in  someone  who  had  real  power  over  Satan.  Besides 
that  was  how  they  participated  in  the  benefits  of  God's  new 
reality:  His  Kingdom. 


III.  FAITH  IN  HIM  WHO  BRINGS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  TO  THE  POOR 

The  Kingdom  of  God  - according  to  the  synoptics  - was  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  Jesus'  preaching  (Mk  1:15  par).  Traditional  Juda- 
ism had  confessed  God  as  m&ing  whose  kingdom  was  only  over 
Israel  and  at  the  end  of  time  would  be  recognized  by  all  nations. 
Mt  21:43  and  Acts  1:6  are  references  to  that  tradition.  In  con- 
trast Jesus  came  announcing  an  eschatological  basileia  (25) 
offered  to  the  poor  (Lk  6:20).  This  was  the  uniqueness  and 
novelty  of  His  preaching.  The  parallelism  in  Lk  7:22,  par 
Mt  ll:5f  (a  free  combination  of  Is  61:lf,  35:5f  and  29:18f), 
confirmed  in  Lk  6:16-21  (=  Is  61:lf),  shows  this  particular 
identification  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  ptQchoi 
euangelitzontai  was  the  mark  of  Jesus'  preaching.  Jesus' 
adversaries,  expressing  the  scandal  provoked  by  such  an  act  of 
Jesus,  called  those  with  whom  Jesus  associated  sinners, 
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publicans,  and  prostitutes  (26).  Jesus,  however,  called  them 
the  poor , all  those  "who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden"  (Mt  11:28). 

The  promises  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  the  poor  contained  in  the 
Beatitudes  (Lk  6:20;  par  Mt  5:3)  is  a reference  to  Jesus' 
followers  who  are  recognized  as  poor . They  are  called  the  poor 
(without  any  adjective)  by  Luke  because  most  of  them  were  econ- 
omically poor  and  socially  outcast;  meanwhile,  Matthew  puts  the 
accent  on  the  inner  necessity  that  Jesus'  disciples  must  express 
total  openness  to  the  Lord  and  His  Kingdom  (27) . Both  ways  of 
understanding  the  poor  are  expressions  of  what  we  can  call  the 
church  of  the  poor,  but  not  a general  reference  to  the  "prole- 
tariat". The  poor  were  preferred  in  the  Kingdom  not  because  of 
personal  virtue  or  merit,  since  they  were  sinners  like  everybody 
else,  but  because  they  were  the  victims  of  a sinful  world 
organized  unjustly  and  because  they  were  open  to  Jesus'  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  offered  them  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  not  only  in  words  but  in  such  intimate  companionship  as 
eating  with  them. 

The  way  the  synoptics  divide  Jesus'  words  corresponds  to  these 
two  groups  with  whom  He  related  in  completely  different  moods. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand  we  find  a group  of  his  words  addressed  to 
the  general  public  or  his  adversaries;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
words  addressed  to  his  disciples.  The  content  in  both  cases  is 
different  as  is,  obviously,  their  receptivity  to  Jesus'  preach- 
ing (Mk  4:llff  par)  (28).  Only  to  his  disciples  did  Jesus  re- 
veal his  full  authority  through  private  and  confidential  instruc- 
tion as  was  customary  among  the  Jews.  (After  the  confession  of 
Peter,  Mt  16:16  par,  that  instruction  was  fully  developed.)  For 
those  who  had  a faith  commitment  to  Jesus  his  words  fully  became 
euangelion , a way  to  follow  Him  as  Lord,  making  sense  only 
because  of  that  prior  commitment  to  Him.  For  others,  the  in- 
different and  the  unthinking,  or  his  adversaries,  Jesus  an- 
nounced catastrophe  and  condemnation.  In  the  context  of  the 
urgency  of  his  apocalyptic  preaching  (29)  , Jesus  tried  to  shake 
the  conscience  of  those  people  with  hard  criticism,  as  we  will 
see  later.  The  parables  played  an  important  role  in  this  kind 
of  polemic  preaching  by  virtue  of  their  provocative  nature. 

To  belong  to  the  Kingdom  meant  for  those  poor  who  follow  Jesus 
the  experience  of  a new  relation  with  God.  As  Jews,  the  first 
disciples  were  accustomed  to  see  God  as  Lord  through  a piety 
which  even  avoided  naming  God  directly.  But  for  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples, God  was  recognized  as  Father,  'Abba'.  In  the  same  way, 
to  pray  to  God  was  profoundly  marked  by  that  intimacy.  To 
belong  to  the  Kingdom  meant  to  pray,  particularly  in  the  way 
that  Jesus  himself  taught  his  disciples,  with  a prayer  which 
identified  them  as  his  followers.  The  old  maxim  of  lex  orandi, 
lex  credendi  was  here  completely  evident  and  true. 

But  faith  in  Jesus  who  offered  God's  Kingdom  to  the  poor  means 
that  his  disciples  are  to  follow  the  same  path.  Faith  in  Him 
means  always  to  abandon  an  established  situation,  a status  quo 
which  betrays  Jesus'  demands.  To  have  a new  relationship  with 
God  also  implies  having  a new  relation  with  people.  Jesus' 
great  commandment  to  love  God  in  the  neighbour,  in  the  other 
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(Mk  12:28-34),  must  be  interpreted  in  the  concrete  terms  of 
Jesus'  partiality  to  the  poor  and  outcasts.  Faith  in  Jesus  is 
the  power  to  love  on  His  terms.  He  constantly  demanded  faith 
from  his  disciples  (30),  a faith  which  can  move  mountains  and 
trees  (Mt  17:20;  Lk  17:6;  cf.  I Cor  13:2),  but  also  a faith 
full  of  that  kind  of  vicarious  love  which  He  himself  expressed. 
Usually  He  had  special  praise  for  vicarious  faith  (31)  because 
He  himself,  as  we  saw  before,  had  compassion  on  those  who 
suffered. 

Likewise,  Jesus  interpreted  the  Law.  With  full  awareness  of  his 
authority  Jesus  declared  that  He  came  to  complete  the  written 
Law  (Mt  5:17),  to  give  it  its  full  eschatological  measure.  In 
contrast  with  this.  He  rejected  radically  the  "oral  Law" 

(Halaka)  considering  this  just  a human  work  (Mk  7:6-8).  Par- 
ticularly, the  Rabbinic  Halaka  on  the  Sabbath  and  ritual  puri- 
fication was  the  object  of  constant  attack  from  Jesus.  In  the 
six  antitheses  (Mt  5:21-48)  of  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount  we  can 
see  more  clearly  how  the  old  Law  is  fulfilled  pleromatically . 

Not  only  was  it  a rigorization  of  the  Law,  but  the  motivation 
to  follow  it  had  changed  drastically.  Now  it  was  no  longer  ten- 
able to  obey  the  Law  dominated  by  the  hope  of  merit  or  reward, 
but  out  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  experience  of  forgiveness. 

Now  everything  obeys  one  faith  motive  which  implies  a new  direc- 
tion in  every  aspect  of  the  disciple's  life.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  has  become  a reality  not  only  in  extreme  life  situations 
such  as  martyrdom,  but  in  everyday  life.  Because  of  this  the 
Kingdom  must  be  expressed  in  the  centre  of  the  disciple's  life 
and  not  only  at  its  margins.  Thus,  things  like  not  swearing, 
telling  the  truth  and  not  insulting  one's  neighbour  occupy  a 
central  part.  The  ability  to  forgive  the  other  with  whom  life 
is  shared  (Lk  17:4;  par  Mt  18:22)  became  the  characteristic  of 
the  new  faith. 

The  mammonistic  attitude  to  money  has  no  place  in  the  Kingdom. 

To  be  free  and  independent  of  subjection  to  material  possessions, 
even  to  be  ready  to  give  up  one's  life,  became  a crucial  ex- 
pression of  a total  openness  to  Jesus.  To  follow  Jesus  is  to 
be  spiritually  poor  (Mt  5:3ff),  i.e.,  to  be  part  of  God's 
mission  to  transform  this  earth  - through  the  power  and  criteria 
of  Jesus  - through  solidarity  with  the  poor . The  disciples  are 
dominated  by  the  justice  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  6:33)  , not  the  quan- 
titative justice  of  tit  for  tat  - "eye  for  an  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth"  - but  the  justice  of  the  overabundant  love  whose  main 
aim  is  to  restore  the  other  to  a just  situation,  that  kind  of 
justice  which  liberates  from  all  kinds  of  oppression,  because 
oppression  makes  life  inhuman  not  only  for  the  oppressed  but 
also  for  the  oppressor.  The  measure  of  the  disciples'  faith 
is  that  kind  of  justice  and  love.  They  know  that  to  present  a 
Lord  who  demands  such  discipleship  is  to  defy  and  offend  a 
world  that  is  structurally  unjust.  That  is  why  the  nature  of 
the  persecution  which  the  disciples  suffer  is  no  accident 
- certainly  not  a demerit  or  virtue  - but  the  result  of  that 
faith  which  destabilizes  a world  of  indifference  and  injus- 
tice. 
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IV.  FAITH  AS  A TOTAL  OPENNESS  BEFORE  GOD 

Let  us  move  now,  briefly,  to  some  incidents  in  Jesus'  life 
described  by  the  gospels,  incidents  where  the  primitive  faith 
was  particularly  concentrated  with  a special  density  around 
providential  acts  through  which  God  Himself  was  seen  to  be 
acting.  As  was  said  before,  the  starting  point  of  the  "apostolic 
faith"  was  what  Jesus  was.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  four  gospels 
we  see  Jesus  already  understood  as  the  exalted  One.  But  that 
does  not  completely  absorb  Jesus.  In  the  historical  person, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  some  people  had  seen  nothing  extraordinary, 
but  his  disciples  saw  in  Him  God's  presence.  The  gospels  are 
written  expressions  of  that  faith  (32). 

1 • The  birth  narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke  provide  us  with  two 
different  traditions  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  As  it  is 
usual  today  to  affirm,  in  the  stories  of  the  virgin  birth  the 
original  faith  was  stressing  that  Jesus'  appearance  among  us 
was  God' s total  initiative  and  not  a natural  evolution  of  his- 
torical events.  In  terms  of  the  faith  factor  involved  in  the 
birth  narratives,  Mary's  attitude  towards  the  fact  that  she  was 
chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  future  saviour  is  notable.  "Let 
it  to  be  to  me  according  to  your  word"  (Lk  1:38).  Mary's  faith 
- her  fiat  to  God's  angel  - made  her  a figure  of  the  Church's 
faith  because  of  her  willingness  to  accept  God's  announcement  to 
her.  In  the  visitation  story,  the  "apostolic  faith"  put  on  Mary's 
lips  the  meaning  why  she  was  considered  blessed  among  women. Mary's 
song,  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1:46:55),  following  the  prophetic 
tradition  of  the  Old  Testament,  expresses  the  salvific  nature 
of  her  future  son.  Here  again,  God's  solidarity  with  those  who 
are  poor  and  oppressed  gives  to  the  future  Jesus  his  real 
salvific  dimension  (33) . For  Mary  to  have  such  a faith  meant 
to  be  deeply  involved  in  God's  mightiest  act  in  favour  of  her 
people.  Without  exaggeration,  we  can  see  in  Mary's  attitude  a 
narrative  of  her  faith,  a total  openness  to  God's  demands  (34). 

2.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  is  the  next  moment  in  which  the  primi- 
tive Church's  faith  was  deeply  interested.  Without  doubt  the 
primitive  faith  has  given  Jesus'  baptism  a special  place.  The 
four  canonical  gospels  (Mk  1:9-11  par)  plus  two  other  apocryphal 
writings  witness  to  that  interest.  Even  for  Jesus  himself,  his 
baptism  appeared  to  be  an  important  moment  in  his  life 
(Mk  11:27-33  par).  Why?  Undoubtedly  because  those  stories 
speak  of  the  calling  that  Jesus  received  when  he  was  baptized 
by  John  the  Baptist.  All  the  written  witnesses  (although  they 
differ  in  details)  agree  that  Jesus  was  filled  by  God's  Spirit, 
which,  as  in  the  old  Judaism,  means  that  he  received  prophetic 
inspiration.  Through  this  calling  experience  Jesus  made  a de- 
cisive commitment  to  his  mission.  The  associated  proclamation 
confirms  this  experience  of  his  calling  by  God,  a proclamation 
confirmed  later  in  a way  which  reminds  us  of  a " Johannine" 
log ion: 

Yes,  Father,  I thank  You  that  Your  pleasure  made  it  so. 

All  things  have  been  entrusted  to  me  by  my  Father,  and 
no  one  but  the  Father  perfectly  knows  the  Son,  and  no 
one  but  the  Son  perfectly  knows  the  Father,  and  the  one 
to  whom  the  Son  chooses  to  make  Him  known.  TMt  11:26-27; 
cf.  John  1:29) 
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The  narratives  of  Jesus  baptism  raise  two  important  and  inter- 
related aspects  about  faith.  The  first  is  expressed  by  John  the 
Baptist  vis-a-vis  Jesus.  John  is  pictured,  with  insistence,  as 
inferior  to  Jesus.  (Does  it  represent  a reminiscence  of  an 
apologia  against  beatification  of  John  in  primitive  Christian- 
ity?) However  John  is  remembered  with  high  appreciation 
(Mt  11:9,  11  par;  Mk  11:30  par)  because  he  summarizes,  as  the 
last  link  of  a chain  the  Old  Testament  prophetic  expectation 
that  God  will  act  decisively  in  human  history.  With  Jesus  a 
new  era  has  started.  John  still  belongs  to  what  was  being 
superceded.  That  is  why  in  the  Kingdom  even  the  smallest  is 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  11:11b;  par  Lk  7:28b).  John's 
faith  was  seen  as  the  last  announcement  of  God's  promises  of 
his  final  action. 

In  second  place,  a more  important  issue,  Jesus'  baptism  tells 
us  about  his  own  faith.  None  of  the  four  gospels  speaks  ex- 
plicitly of  Jesus'  faith  (35),  but  his  baptism  story  confronts 
us  with  his  calling  to  his  ministry,  the  very  beginning  of  his 
decision  to  follow  God's  will.  Then  Jesus  appeared  as  someone 
who  believes  and  who  exhorts  others  to  do  so.  The  narrative  in 
Mark  tells  us  about  an  inner  experience  (inward  vision  and  hear- 
ing) but  for  Luke  (Lk  3:21f;  cf.  John  1:26,  31)  it  is  a public 

one.  Jesus  presents  himself  to  John  among  his  people  as  a part 
of  those  who  are  looking  for  repentance  and  a new  beginning. 
Jesus  came  before  John  as  one  who  was  responding  to  a call  to 
commitment. 

3.  In  the  temptation  narratives  we  find  our  third  special  in- 
stance where  the  primitive  faith  found  a particular  meaning. 

The  narratives  (Mk  l:21f;  Mt  4:1-11  par  Lk  4:1-13)  show  no 
historical  link  with  any  particular  event  in  Jesus'  life.  They 
are  presented  in  a legendary  way  with  strong  reminiscences  of 
the  primeval  struggle  against  evil  powers,  like  another  Adam. 

It  is  frequent  to  find  a depoliticized  interpretation  of  this 
story,  such  as  seeing  in  the  first  temptation  a refusal  to  re- 
duce human  life  to  simple  existenciality;  the  second,  a "no"  to 
thaumaturgy;  and  the  third,  a radical  negative  to  idolatry. 
Certainly  these  elements  are  part  of  the  temptation  story,  but 
at  it£  deepest  level  the  three  temptations  are  just  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  .temptation:  the  political  messianism  which 
Jesus  rejected  vigorously  as  a false  path  for  Him.  This  pol- 
itical temptation  was  not  a historical  possibility  for  the 
primitive  Church,  but  for  Jesus  it  was  a real  one.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  temptation  narratives  are  presented  immediately 
after  the  baptism  story.  The  temptation  stories  belong  to  the 
call  of  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  activity, 
an  experience  which  is  found  in  his  life  again  and  again  (i.e. , 
Mt  16 : 21f f ; 26:36ff;  cf.  John  6:15>  Acts  1:6).  To  reject  a 
regionalization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  a particular  national- 
istic struggle,  even  the  Jewish,  for  Jesus  represents  also  part, 
an  important  part,  of  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  hosts. 

In  close  connection  with  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  public 
image  that  the  primitive  Church  was  projecting  to  the  Roman 
world,  particularly  after  the  traumatic  experience  of  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem  (70  AD) . After  that  catastrophe  it  has  been  af- 
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firmed  that  Christians  began  to  present  a "pacifist"  Jesus,  who 
presented  no  political  danger  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Many  New 
Testament  writings,  particularly  the  gospels,  would  thus  be 
only  a sort  of  apologia  ad  Christianos  whose  main  intentions 
were  to  obscure  the  fact  that  Jesus  lived  associated  with 
political  subversives  and  was  executed  by  the  Romans  for  that 
reason  (36) . To  note  it  here  reminds  us  that  any  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  "apostolic  faith"  cannot  be  adequately  made 
without  taking  into  account  the  political  dimensions  of  Jesus' 
public  activity  and  how  this  was  later  absorbed  by  the  primitive 
Church. 

4.  The  transf iguration  story  (Mk  9:2-8  par),  in  terms  of  the 
primitive  faith,  represents  an  important  element.  Most  of  the 
commentaries  agree  that  this  story  is  a post-resurrection  ex- 
perience of  the  disciples.  In  spite  of  this  situation,  in  all 
the  synoptics  the  story  appears  as  a part  of  Jesus'  lifetime, 
and  in  all  three  it  comes  just  after  the  disclosure  that  Jesus 
is  to  suffer,  just  as  the  stories  of  resurrection  appearances 
come  after  his  actual  suffering.  This  story  has  the  rightly 
earned  name  of  "transfiguration"  since  it  represents  a trans- 
ition from  the  disciples'  acquaintance  with  the  human  suffering 
Jesus,  to  their  faith  in  the  same  Jesus  as  Christ  (37).  With 
this  we  come  now  to  what  is  central  in  the  gospels'  witness: 
the  passion. 

5.  According  to  the  gospels,  the  primitive  faith  of  the  Church 
in  the  passion  narratives  affirms  that  Jesus'  suffering  and 
death  were  not  the  end,  but  the  culmination  of  his  earthly 
career  and  an  unavoidable  path  to  his  glorification  as  Son  of 
Man.  In  Isaiah  53  the  synoptic  tradition  has  seen  prefigured 
the  meaning  of  the  passion  as  a representative  act  in  favour  of 
many  - "to  give  his  life  in  ransom  for  many"  (Mk  10:45,  14:24). 
Not  only  in  the  three  classical  predictions  of  the  passion 

(Mk  8:31  par  9:31  par  10:33f  par),  but  also  in  innumerable 
logia  this  vicarious  suffering  is  stressed  (v.gr.  Mt  10:45  par, 
14:25;  Lk  22:16;  et  passim) . 

Jesus'  suffering  and  death  for  others  was  the  primitive  Church's 
confession  of  faith  deeply  rooted  in  what  Jesus  was  and  did  for 
others  in  his  lifetime.  His  solidarity  was  with  those  who  were 
poor  and  outcast,  particularly  with  his  disciples  who  were  most- 
ly recruited  among  tnat  segment  of  the  people.  This  life  ex- 
perience was  the  source  and  distinctive  mark  of  what  was  poss- 
ible to  expect  from  Him  later  as  the  exalted  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jesus'  suffering  and  death  historically  were 
brought  about  by  those  among  his  people  with  whom  he  clashed  on 
different  occasions.  Among  them  were  the  indifferent  and  the 
unthinking  before  Jesus'  activity  and  preaching,  whom  he  called 
a "faithless  generation"  (Mk  9:19).  Against  them  are  directed 
his  woes  (Lk  6:24-26)  (38).  Even  worse  was  the  attitude  of  the 

priests,  scribes,  and  pharisees  whose  consciences  Jesus  tried 
to  stab  awake.  Their  obsession  with  their  own  security  made 
them  blind  and  deaf  to  the  Gospel.  Jesus'  criticism  of  them 
meant  a critique  of  their  false  religion  that  avoided  doing 
justice  and  expressing  love  to  their  neighbours.  These  people, 


religious  people , threatened  by  Jesus'  prophetic  activity  and 
preaching,  took  Him  to  the  Romans  with  false  accusations  and 
thus  brought  about  his  death. 

The  "apostolic  faith"  affirmation  of  the  vicarious  suffering 
and  death  of  Jesus  as  one  of  its  central  elements  constitutes 
a vigorous  critique  of  the  religion  represented  by  priests, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  a piety  which  moves  people  far  away  from 
God  and  is  capable  of  putting  Jesus  to  death. 

6.  The  primitive  Church  considered  Jesus'  resurrection  as  the 
divine  confirmation  of  his  earthly  mission.  The  picture  that 
the  four  gospels  give  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  is 
highly  varied.  In  spite  of  that  and  also  that  they  undergo  a 
process  of  later  development  in  the  Christian  community,  the 
narratives  let  us  see  what  the  first  disciples  originally  ex- 
perienced in  the  presence  of  the  risen  One.  It  was  the  real 
experience  that  God  was  beginning  a new  creation.  For  the 
original  community  to  believe  meant  to  live  - here  and  now  - 
the  consummation  of  the  world.  They  experienced  the  parousia 
with  the  risen  Jesus  among  them  (39). 

As  is  attested  throughout  the  New  Testament,  faith  in  the  risen 
Jesus  depended  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  appeared.  Because  of  that  they  became  the  valid  inter- 
preters of  the  event  of  resurrection  in  terms  of  its  salvific 
significance,  particularly  the  apostles,  the  intimate  group  of 
Jesus'  disciples.  Because  of  that  experience,  they  definitive- 
ly confirmed  their  faith  that  through  the  raising  of  Jesus,  God 
once  and  for  all  identified  "the  whole  earthly  ministry  of 
Jesus  as  the  work  of  him  who  inaugurates  the  Kingdom  of  God  by 
his  preaching  and  actions,  and  by  his  words  and  acts  redeems 
men  and  brings  them  to  the  Kingdom  of  God"  (40) . To  say  that  the 
primitive  faith  considered  Jesus'  resurrection  as  God's  confirm- 
ation of  his  earthly  mission  is  to  affirm  his  solidarity  with 
and  preference  for  the  poor  to  whom  He  promises  the  Kingdom 
which  was  a scandal  to  those  who  considered  themselves  pious . 

The  cross  was  the  result  of  this  organized  opposition  to  Jesus. 
Thus  the  risen  One  became  the  definitive  Yes  to  all  those  who 
are  crucif ied  by  an  unjust  world,  because  they  have  the  hope 
that  what  happened  to  Jesus  is  an  anticipation  of  what  is 
promised  by  God  to  all  of  them  (41) . 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


The  Interpretation  in  the  Letters  and  Later  Parts 
of  the  New  Testament : the  Pauline  Homologoumena 

Gunter  Wagner 


1 . Paul  and  Faith 

While  the  statement  is  true  that  "Paul  has  put  faith  in  the 
center  of  his  theology" , it  needs  also  to  be  said  that  for  Paul 
"faith"  is  not  a theme  by  itself.  The  apostle  does  not  give  a 
definition  of  "faith".  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a religious 
disposition  or  a pious  attitude  or  virtue  of  the  homo  reli- 
giosus  nor  does  he  give  a psychological  explanation  of  its 
birth  and  continued  practice.  "Faith"  is  determined  by  its 
object,  its  focus:  it  is  determined  by  the  Gospel,  by  God's 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  God's  righteousness  and  his 
grace  - in  brief,  it  is  faith  in  Christ,  and  this  is  why  it  has 
a central  place  in  Paul's  thinking  (Cf.  Phil  1,  27.29:  Faith  in 
the  Gospel  is  faith  in  Christ) . 


1.1  Paul's  Faith 


Paul  refers  to  the  birth  of  his  faith  in  a number  of  texts: 

Jesus  "appeared"  to  him  (I  Cor  15:8),  and  Paul  saw  "Jesus  our 
Lord"  (I  Cor  9:1).  The  event  had  the  character  of  a divine 
revelation:  God  revealed  his  "Son"  to  Paul  (Gal  1:16);  it  was 

a life-transforming  encounter  in  which  Christ  Jesus  made  Paul 
his  own  (Phil  3:12)  and  after  which  the  apostle  counted  every- 
thing "as  loss  for  the  sake  of  Christ",  striving  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  "gain  Christ  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  a 
righteousness  of  (his)  own,  based  on  law,  but  that  which  is 
through  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness  from  God  that  depends 
on  faith"  (Phil  3:7-9).  The  event  in  which  Paul's  faith  was 
born  entailed  for  the  apostle  the  divine  commission  to  preach 
Christ  among  the  Gentiles  (Gal  1:16)  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
"obedience  of  faith"  (Rom  1:5).  Paul  felt  this  commission  to  be 
a "necessity"  (I  Cor  9:16;  cf.  Rom  1:14). 


1.2  Paul's  Communication  of  Faith 


Paul  summarizes  the  message  which  he  is  obliged  to  proclaim  in  the 
term  "Gospel":  in  it  "the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed 
through  faith  for  faith"  (Rom  1:17).  The  encounter  with  the 
Gospel  is  the  encounter  with  "the  power  of  God  for  salvation  to 
everyone  who  has  faith"  (Rom  1:16).  "Faith  comes  from  what  is 
heard,  and  what  is  heard  comes  by  the  word  of  Christ"  (Rom  10:17). 
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There  is  a "sending"  (by  God/Christ)  which  empowers  "preaching"; 

and  the  "preaching"  makes  "hearing"  possible;  "hearing"  in  turn 

evokes  "faith"  (Rom  10:14-17).  Thus  the  Gospel  (Rom  10:16)  is 

"the  word  of  faith"  (Rom  10:8)  which  Paul  communicates  by  ver- 

balizing it  and  by  living  it  out  (Phil  3:8-17). 

Thus  the  communication  of  faith  has  two  aspects: 

(1)  Paul  is  God's  chosen  instrument  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  which  is  the  preaching  of  Christ  (Rom  16:25).  A 
human  voice  proclaims  the  Good  News.  This  is  a priestly 
service  which  Paul  must  render  (Rom  15:16).  The  communica- 
tion of  faith  requires  work  on  the  part  of  the  apostle 

(I  Cor  15:10;  Gal  4:11;  Phil  2:16). 

(2)  God  accompanies  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  his  own 
power:  the  Gospel  _is  the  power  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
the  believer  (Rom  1:16).  The  message  which  the  apostle 
preached  came  to  the  Thessalonians , for  instance , "not 
only  in  word,  but  also  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
with  full  conviction"  (I  Thess  1:5),  and  to  the  Corinthians 
"in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power"  so  that  their 
faith  could  rest  in  the  power  of  God  (I  Cor  2:4-5).  Christ 
acts  through  Paul  "to  win  obedience  from  the  Gentiles,  by 
word  and  deed,  by  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Rom  15:18-19). 

This  the  communication  of  faith  requires  the  apostle's  testimony 

and  'happens'  when  the  voice  of  the  human  witness  is  accompanied 

by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit. 


1. 3 The  Exercise  of  Faith 


The  exercise  of  faith  also  needs  to  be  seen  from  two  perspec- 
tives : 

(1)  Faith  is  obedience  to  the  Gospel;  it  is  the  "acceptance" 

of  the  kerygma  (Rom  1:5;  6:16;  10:16;  15:18;  16:26).  There- 
fore, faith  and  confession  belong  together  (Rom  10:9).  The 
initial  act  of  faith  (cf.  Gal  2:16;  I Cor  15:11;  Rom  13:11 
- each  with  the  aorist  tense)  is  expressed  in  submission 
to  baptism  (Gal  3:26ff).  However,  the  fundamental  act  of 
faith  is  but  the  beginning  of  a life  of  faith  (cf.  Rom 
1:16;  3:22;  10:4  - each  with  a present  participle)  in 
which  the  believers  are  constantly  challenged  to  allow 
faith  to  determine  their  whole  existence  (Rom  12: If;  see 
the  references  to  the  "heart"  in  this  connection:  Rom 
6:17;  II  Cor  4:6;  also  Rom  2:5;  2:29;  5:5).  Faith  is 
operative  (Gal  5:6).  "Whatever  does  not  proceed  from  faith 
is  sin"  (Rom  14:23);  positively  speaking,  the  believer 
exercises  his/her  faith  by  letting  Christ  live  in  him/her 
(Gal  2:20).  This  calls  for  constant  "realization"  on  the 
part  of  the  follower  of  Christ.  Believers  do  well  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  holding  on  to  their  faith 
(II  Cor  13:5) , for  they  need  to  stand  firm  in  it  (Rom 
11:20;  I Cor  16:13;  II  Cor  1:24;  I Thess  3:7f;  Phil  1:27; 
cf.  Gal  5:1),  progress  (Phil  1:25)  and  increase  in  it 
(II  Cor  10:15) . 
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(2)  Faith  comes  from  the  word  (Rom  10:14.17;  cf.  Rom  10:8; 

Gal  3:2.5).  It  has  its  ground  in  the  word  of  God's  saving 
activity  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  experience  of  God's 

life-transforming  power.  Obedience  indicates  submission  to 

a superior  power  (Rom  6:16);  the  obedience  of  the  believer 
to  the  Gospel  bears  witness  to  a change  of  lords:  freed 
from  enslavement  to  sin/  he/ she  has  become  a "slave  of 
righteousness"  (Rom  6:18). 

"By  hearing  with  faith"  (Gal  3:2),  the  believer  has  received 
the  Spirit  and  experiences  the  reality  of  a renewal  through 
the  power  of  God.  "Anyone  who  is  in  Christ"  is  a new 
creation  (II  Cor  5:17;  cf.  Gal  6:15;  II  Cor  4:6)  and  lives 
under  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Spirit  (Rom  8:9-11). 

Thus  faith  is  human  obedience,  an  obedience,  however,  which  is 

not  a "work"  but  is  "enabled"  to  be  what  it  is  by  God's  power 

and  his  Spirit.  Faith  grows  strong  as  the  believer  gives  glory 
to  God,  i.e.  lets  God  be  God  as  creator,  who  "calls  into  exist- 
ence the  things  that  do  not  exist",  and  as  redeemer,  "who  gives 
life  to  the  dead"  (Rom  4:17).  Faith  has  hope  as  her  sister 
(Rom  4:18) . 


1.4  Paul's  Explication  of  Faith 

Paul  can  characterize  faith  by  very  short  phrases  which  show 
the  Christological  concentration  of  his  faith-language: 

I Thess  1:8;  Phil  1:27;  Rom  3:36;  Gal  2:16;  Phil  3:9; 

Phil  2:29;  cf.  Rom  10:14;  Rom  3:22;  Gal  3:22;  Gal  2:16; 

Gal  2:20. 

The  vast  majority  of  occurrences  of  faith/ to  believe  in  the 
Pauline  homologoumena  express  the  exercise  of  faith  in  "start- 
ing to  believe"  or  in  "believing"  (fides  qua  creditur) . There 
are  a few  instances,  however,  in  which  faith  refers  to  the 
content  of  faith,  the  fides  quae  creditur: 

Gal  1:23:  It  was  said  of  Paul  that  "He  who  once  persecuted 
us  is  now  preaching  the  faith  he  once  tried  to 
destroy"  (cf.  also  6:10). 

Rom  12:6:  "Having  gifts  that  differ  according  to  the  grace 

given  to  us,  let  us  use  them:  if  prophecy,  in  ana- 
logy to  our  faith." 

The  emergence  of  this  use  of  faith  is  understable 

(1)  in  view  of  Paul's  characterization  of  the  message  which 
calls  for  faith  (fides  qua  creditur) as  the  word  of  faith 
(Rom  10:8)  and  as  the  hearing  of  faith  (Gal  2:5),  and 

(2)  in  the  light  of  the  Pauline  use  of  faith  as  a "principle" 
(Rom  4:16;  Gal  3:12;  cf.  I Cor  13:13)  and  - contrasted 
with  law  - as  a term  to  designate  the  Christian  way  of 
salvation  (Rom  3:31;  4:14). 


The  content  of  the  fides  quae  creditur  is,  first  of  all,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  (cf.  I Cor  1:30).  HE  is  the  focus  of  faith.  And 
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faith  is  a "personal  relationship"  to  him.  Paul  explicates  the 
content  of  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  meaning  "for  us"  in 
terms  of  the  saving  power  of  his  death  and  his  resurrection. 
Both  belong  together  and  interpret  one  another. 

The  Damascus  Road  experience  made  Paul  conscious  of  the  living 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  and  made  him  a witness  to  his  resur- 
rection (I  Cor  15:3-9).  For  Paul,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  of  fundamental  importance:  without  it  there  would  be 
no  forgiveness,  no  preaching,  no  faith,  no  future  life  (I  Cor 
15:12-19).  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ: 
the  Risen  One  is  no  other  than  the  Crucified  One.  The  divine 
revelation  on  the  Damascus  Road  taught  Paul  that  God's  Christ 
had  already  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  that  Jesus  js  the 
Christ  and  that  the  Crucified  Messiah  has  been  exalted  to  God. 
Jesus,  cursed  by  the  law  (Deut  21:23;  Gal  3:13),  has  become 
Paul's  Lord,  " a stumbling  block  to  Jews  and  folly  to  Gentiles" 
but  for  the  apostle  "the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God" 

- he  is  the  one  whom  Paul  preaches  and  whose  "mind"  he  inter- 
prets (I  Cor  l:23f;  2:2-5.16).  The  encounter  with  Jesus,  the 
living  Christ,  entailed  for  Paul  the  recognition  of  his  being 
forgiven  and  accepted  (I  Cor  15:9),  of  being  the  recipient  of 
God's  grace  (I  Cor  15:10;  3:10;  Rom  1:5;  15:5)  and  love  (Gal 
2:20),  of  being  justified  by  God's  saving  righteousness  in 
Christ  (Phil  3:7-11;  Rom  l:16f).  It  seems  that  it  was  Paul's 
life-long  ambition  to  be  conformed  to  Christ  in  order  to  live 
and  die  and  rise  with  him  and  to  instill  this  ambition  into 
everyone  else.  From  this  center  he  thought  things  through  and 
"worked"  things  out. 

Paul's  Damascus  experience  was  a faith-experience,  an  encounter 
with  Christ  that  had  existential  significance  for  the  apostle. 
Thus  it  became  possible  for  Paul  to  state  the  content  of  his 
faith  and  also  to  explicate  the  "for  us"  quality  of  the  Christ- 
event.  Paul  does  not  isolate  Heilstatsachen  but  rather  the 
most  "obejective"  sounding  statements  concerning  salvation  in 
Christ  are  related  to  the  "faith"  context  (cf.  Rom  1:17; 
3:22-28;  4;  5:1;  Phil  3:9).  The  revelation  of  God's  Son 
(Gal  1:16)  led  Paul  to  "live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me"  (Gal  2:20),  to  faith  in  "our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins  to  deliver  us 
from  the  present  evil  age,  according  to  the  will  of  our  God  and 
Father"  (Gal  l:3f). 


1.5  Paul's  Apologia  of  Faith 

For  Paul,  faith  acknowledges  God's  initiative  and  gracious 
giving.  The  apostle  thinks  through  the  radical  nature  of  God's 
grace  which  faith  receives.  Man's  response  to  God's  initiative 
can  only  be  a complete  reliance  upon  God's  grace,  an  accepting 
of  God's  gifts  and  a life  out  of  such  enrichment  by  God.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  man  to  boast  of  himself  before  God. 
Indeed,  for  Paul  "boasting"  is  the  epitome  of  sin.  It  is  "faith" 
that  excludes  "boasting"  (Rom  3:27)  because  "faith"  takes  "grace" 
seriously,  stands  in  contrast  to  the  "works  of  the  law"  (Rom 
3:28;  9:32;  Gal  2:16)  and  to  the  law  itself  when  it  is  under- 
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stood  as  the  basis  for  man's  own  achievement.  God's  salvation, 
his  righteousness,  is  given  to  faith  alone  (Rom  1:17;  5:1; 

9:30;  10:6;  14:23;  Gal  2:16;  3:7ff;  5:5;  Phil  3:9  etc). 

Paul  developed  his  understanding  of  the  "law-free"  Gospel  in  an 
apologetic  manner  in  opposition  to  the  "Judaizers"  in  early 
Jewish  Christianity,  without  falling  into  anti-nomianism  (Rom 
3:31)  but  also  without  compromising  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
(Gal  1:6-9;  2:14.18-21).  This  battle  was  necessary  for  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  for  the  Gentile  mission  in  which  Paul 
was  engaged.  At  the  point  where  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  the 
message  of  salvation  by  grace  and  faith  alone,  was  at  stake, 
the  status  confessionis  was  given  and  the  question  of  heresy 
had  to  be  faced  (Gal  1:6-9). 

While  over  against  Judaism  Paul  had  to  defend  the  purity  of 
"faith"  in  distinction  from  "works"  and  "law",  the  apostle 
had  to  define  "faith"  as  distinct  from  "knowledge"  in  his 
struggle  with  gnosticizing  tendencies  in  the  early  Gentile 
Christian  communities.  There  is  a "knowledge"  inherent  in 
faith.  Paul  can  give  as  the  purpose  of  his  apostleship  both 
"to  bring  about  the  the  obedience  of  faith"  (Rom  1:5)  and  "to 
give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Christ"  (II  Cor  4:6;  cf.  2:14:  spreading-the— Gospel 
means  to  spread  "the  fragrance  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
everywhere").  Paul's  aim  is  to  "know  Christ"  (Phil  3:10.8). 

There  is  a "knowledge"  of  aspects  of  the  kerygma  (Rom  6:3f; 

II  Cor  5:1; 8: 9)  and  there  is  a knowledge  of  what  the  kerygma 
entails  (Rom  8:28;  13:11;  14:14;  I Cor  3:16;  6: 2. 3. 9;  15:58; 

Gal  3:7).  However,  for  Paul  true  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  con- 
centrated in  God's  revelation  in  Christ  (I  Cor  2:6-16);  he  is 
the  wisdom  of  God  for  us  (I  Cor  1:24).  In  the  light  of  Christ, 
true  knowledge  is  not  arrogant  or  self-serving,  but  rather 
builds  up  in  a spirit  of  concrete  neighbourly  love  in  the 
awareness  of  our  being  known  by  God  (I  Cor  8,  esp.  verses 
1-3.11  and  cf.  Gal  4:9).  Over  against  "gnosticism"  Paul  does 
not  only  relate  faith  (and  with  it  true  knowledge)  to  love  but 
also  to  hope:  believing  is  not  yet  seeing  (II  Cor  5:7;  cf.  Rom 
8:24f;  Gal  5:5)  and  the  knowledge  of  faith  includes  the  aware- 
ness of  the  eschatological  "not  yet"  (Phil  3:8-14;  cf.  I Cor 
4:8-13) . 

Paul's  apologia  of  faith  raises  the  question  of  the  identity 
and  unity  of  the  "apostolic  faith".  Even  if  one  does  not  see 
a basic  difference  between  the  gospel  to  the  uncircumcised 
and  the  gospel  to  the  circumcised  (Gal  2:7),  one  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  Paul  encountered  "false  brethren"  (Gal  2:4) 
who  misrepresented  the  Gospel  (Gal  1:6-9)  and  "false  apostles" 
who  pretended  to  be  servants  of  Christ  but  were  not  (II  Cor  11:13. 
23),  "superlative  apostles"  (II  Cor  12:11)  who  questioned  Paul's 
"apostolic"  faith.  "Where  the  very  concept  of  and  claim  to 
apostleship  was  the  subject  of  controversy,  what  meaning  can  we 

give  to  the  phrase  'the  apostolic  faith1?''  (J.D.G.  Dunn) 
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2 . Paul  and  the  Tradition  of  Faith 

The  faith  of  Paul  the  apostle  is  an  intensely  personal  faith, 
but  it  is  also  a highly  traditional  faith.  The  claim  of  Paul 
that  he  has  come  to  know  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  a divine 
revelation  (Gal  1:16)  and  his  awareness  of  being  an  apostle 
"not  from  men  nor  through  man,  but  through  Jesus  Christ  and 
God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead  " (Gal  1:1;  cf. 

Rom  1:1;  I Cor  1:1;  II  Cor  1:1)  did  not  turn  Paul  into  a "loner", 
quite  the  contrary:  because  if  was  GOD  who  called  him  Paul 
became  a member  of  the  community  of  faith,  one  of  the  people  of 
God. 


2 . 1 Paul  and  Israel 


The  God  who  revealed  his  Son  to  Paul  was  the  same  God  whom  Paul 
the  Pharisee  sought  to  serve,  the  God  of  Israel.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  point  to  Paul  the  apostle's  continued  use  of  the  con- 
fession of  Israel,  "The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord"  (Deut  6:4; 

I Cor  8:4.6;  Gal  3:20;  Rom  3:30),  the  conviction  that  Jesus  is 
the  promised  messiah  (Rom  1:2),  Paul's  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  holy  scriptures,  his  understanding  of  the  role  of  Israel  as 
God's  chosen  people  (Rom  9:1-5)  and  his  hope  in  their  final 
salvation  (Rom  11:25-36) . Paul's  fervent  zeal  for  the  oneness 
of  the  Gospel  (Gal  1:6-9)  is  rooted  in  his  belief  in  the  one- 
ness of  God  himself  (Rom  3:30;  cf.  Gal  2:2).  What  distinguishes 
Paul  from  the  Israelite  is  his  faith  that  the  crucified  and  risen 
Jesus  is  the  "Christ"  (I  Cor  1:23;  2:2;  Rom  1:4;  15:81)  and  that 
God  has  exalted  him  to  be  the  "Lord"  (Phil  2:11;  Rom  10:9;  14:9). 
Both  aspects  are  summarized  in  Rom  1:4.  - God  and  Jesus  are 
mentioned  together  in  the  "monotheistic"  formula  of  I Cor  8:6. 

The  apostle  uses  the  phrase  "God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  regularly  in  the  opening  verses  of  his  epistles  (Rom 
1:7;  I Cor  1:3;  II  Cor  1:2;  Gal  1:3;  Phil  1:2;  I Thess  1:1;  cf. 

I Thess  3:11.13).  It  acknowledges  Jesus'  special  dignity  as  the 
Lord,  but  it  does  not  identify  Jesus  with  God.  God  is  also  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom  15:6;  II  Cor  1:3; 
11:31)  . 


2 . 2 Paul  and  Jesus 

Though  Paul  may  have  known  more  about  Jesus  than  his  writings 
betray,  the  Pauline  letters  provide  no  evidence  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  apostles  knew  Jesus  personally  in  his  earthly 
ministry.  Paul  alludes  only  to  the  barest  details  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  namely  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a woman  under  the  Law 
(Gal  4:4),  was  betrayed  (I  Cor  11:23),  instituted  the  Eucharist 
(I  Cor  11:23),  was  crucified,  died  and  was  buried  (I  Cor 
15:3f).  Some  of  these  details  Paul  may  have  known  before  his 
conversion;  since,  however,  these  details  (with  the  exception 
of  Gal  4:4)  come  from  passages  clearly  marked  as  tradition , 
the  likelihood  is  that  Paul  learned  the  outline  of  Jesus' 
passion  from  the  early  church. 
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Though  the  references  to  the  life  of  Jesus  are  few  they  show 
that  for  Paul  God's  saving  work  in  Jesus  Christ  is  tied  to  the 
historical  person  of  Jesus  the  Jew. 


2 . 3 Paul  and  the  Jesus  Tradition 

As  regards  Paul's  familiarity  with  what  Jesus  did  and  taught , we 
note  that  there  are  six  explicit  references  to  'words  of  the 
Lord*  in  Paul's  epistles:  one  of  these  is  the  negative  state- 
ment that  Paul  has  "no  command  of  the  Lord"  in  regard  to  the 
unmarried  (I  Cor  7:25);  the  others  are:  I Cor  7:10-11; 

I Cor  9:14;  I Cor  11:23-26;  I Cor  14:37;  I Thess  4:15-17. 

The  most  weighty  and  theologically  important  saying  of  the  ones 
listed  is  undoubtedly  I Cor  11:  23-26.  Though  there  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jesus  spoken  at  the  "Last 
Supper",  there  might  be  agreement  in  thinking  that  through 
symbol  and  word  Jesus  expressed  the  intention  of  submitting 
himself  to  God  in  death  for  the  benefit  of  the  disciples: 

Jesus  shared  himself  in  the  breaking  of  his  body  and  thus 
established  a "new  covenant".  If  this  reading  of  the  Jesus 
Tradition  should  be  correct,  then  the  "for  us"  of  the  kerygma 
(I  Cor  15:3)  is  rooted  in  the  self-understanding  of  the 
historical  Jesus  as  perceived  in  the  tradition  of  the  early 
church.  By  "receiving"  this  Jesus  Tradition  (I  Cor  11:23) 

Paul  can  relate  the  exalted  Lord,  whom  he  had  encountered  per- 
sonally, to  the  earthly  Jesus,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Christ 
to  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  the  power  of  the  resurrection  to  the  power 
of  the  cross  in  the  apostle's  own  life  (Phil  3:10f).  Here  lies 
not  only  the  key  to  Paul's  own  theology  but  the  common  ground 
of  what  one  may  call  "the  apostolic  faith".  The  connection 
between  Paul  and  Jesus  would  appear  to  be  stronger  still,  if 
the  historical  study  of  the  Gospel  tradition  could  make  it 
likely  that  a saying  like  Mk  10:45  reflects  the  ipsissima  in- 
tentio  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  the  earthly  Jesus  himself 
thought  of  his  own  fate  as  being  that  of  the  suffering  right- 
eous one  who  expected  his  vindication  by  God,  or  simply  that 
not  only  the  Christ  interceding  for  us  in  heaven  (Rom  8:34) 
manifests  God's  "being-f or-us"  (Rom  8:31),  but  that  the  pro 
nobis  character  of  God's  coming  to  us  is  already  recognizable 
in  the  wor£s  and  works  of  Jesus.  I think  the  latter  can  be 
shown  to  be  true  in  Jesus'  view  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God"  as  be- 
ing the  coming  of  God  himself  in  the  rule  of  his  grace,  a rule 
of  divine  grace  manifested  in  Jesus  himself. 

Besides  the  explicit  references  to  "words  of  the  Lord"  there 

seem  to  be  implicit  parallels  or  allusions  to  the  Jesus  Tra- 

dition in  the  Gospel  writings,  though  present-day  exegetical 
discussion  focusses  on  not  more  than  about  two  dozen  possible 
allusions. 

How  is  the  relative  scarcity  of  direct  quotations  of  sayings  of 
Jesus  and  even  of  indirect  allusions  to  the  Jesus  tradition  of 
the  Gospels  to  be  explained?  Perhaps  we  do  not  have  a satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question,  yet  a few  observations  may  be 
made: 
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(1)  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Pauline  letters  are  a 
true  indication  of  the  extent  of  Paul's  familiarity  with 
the  Jesus  tradition.  Paul  as  missionary  and  teacher  may 
have  made  a more  extensive  use  of  Jesus  tradition  than  the 
epistles  would  allow  us  to  think. 

(2)  The  unreflected  equation:  "Christ  according  to  the  flesh" 

= historical  Jesus  = earthly  Jesus  = Jesus  portrait  of  the 
Gospels  is  a questionable  hermeneutical  basis  for  an  answer 
to  the  question.  Paul  was  interested  in  the  earthly  Jesus 
as  the  eschatological  event  and  thought  him  to  be  present 
in  his  own  apostolic  existence. 

(3)  That  Paul  did  have  information  about  Jesus  may  be  concluded 
from  Gal  1:18  where  Paul  says  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  "to 
get  information  from  Cephas". 

(4)  More  important  are  the  observations  made  earlier,  namely 
that  for  Paul  the  clearest  expression  of  what  Jesus  stood 
for  is  given  in  Jesus'  suffering  and  dying. 

(5)  For  our  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Paul  and 
Jesus  it  is  not  important  how  many  references  to  details 
of  the  Jesus  tradition  we  can  identify  in  the  Pauline 
letters.  The  question  rather  is  whether  in  the  center  of 
his  theology  Paul  stands  in  continuity  with  Jesus  and 
whether  in  his  proclamation  of  the  risen  Lord  Paul  mis- 
represents the  earthly  Jesus  or  not.  Where  differences 
between  Paul  and  Jesus  are  recognizable,  we  must  ask 
whether  they  can  be  explained  by  the  eschatological  signi- 
ficance which  Paul  had  to  ascribe  to  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus. 

The  question  raised  (under  5)  may  be  answered  positively:  there 

is  continuity  between  Jesus  and  Paul  in  essential  matters  of 

the  faith.  Such  continuity  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  regard 

to: 

(a)  Paul's  teaching  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner  (cp. 

Rom  1: 16f ; 3:25f;  4:25  with  Mk  14:22-25  par;  Lk  18:9-14; 
19:10;  15:2); 

(b)  Paul's  dialectic  interpretation  of  the  Law  (cp.  Rom  7:7 
- 8:11  with  Mt  5:31;  19:3-12;  Mt  22:34-40  par;  Mt 
5:43-48) ; 

(c)  Paul's  understanding  of  faith  (cp.  Rom  4:13-25  with 

Mk  9 : 23f ; Mt  17:20  par  Lk  17:6;  Mt  21:21f  par  Mk  ll:23f 
and  I Cor  13:2) . 


2 . 4 Paul  and  the  Early  Church 

Starting  with  passages  which  are  clearly  marked  as  ("pre-Pauline" ) 
tradition  and  through  the  identification  of  certain  "forms"  it 
has  become  possible  to  gain  a fairly- clear  picture  of  early 
Christian  thinking  prior  to  or  besides  Paul,  at  least  in 
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reference  to  some  essential  features  of  a common  faith.  If  we 
limit  ourselves  to  the  Pauline  Homologoumena  as  indirect  sources, 
the  overall  picture  of  the  tradition  to  which  Paul  could  relate 
and  which  he  integrated  into  his  own  reflections,  sometimes 
through  recognizable  additions  or  qualifications,  looks  about  as 
follows: 

Homologia 

The  earliest  Christian  confession  seems  to  have  been  "Jesus  is 
the  Christ".  The  confessed  title  became  part  of  the  name  "Jesus 
Christ".  "Jesus  Christ"  is  the  one  and  only  foundation  of  the 
church  (I  Cor  3:11).  The  messianic  significance  of  the  name 
(Rom  1:1)  is  expounded  by  Paul  in  the  traditional  formulation 
of  Rom  l:3f  and  in  his  own  words  in  Rom  15:8  (cf.  Rom  9:5). 

It  is  interesting  that  the  one  and  only  text  in  which  Paul  makes 
use  of  the  noun  "confession"  underlines  "the  obedience  of  your 
confession  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ"  in  an  act  of  love,  namely 
in  the  collection  for  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  (II  Cor  9:13). 

The  verb  "to  confess"  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Homologoumena, 
and  it  points  to  a second  primitive  Christian  confession  in  a 
traditional  wording  that  Paul  offers  in  Rom  10:9. 

That  the  expression  "Jesus  is  Lord"  was  a common  confessional 
formula  is  confirmed  by  I Cor  12:3  and  by  the  pre-Pauline  hymn 
in  Phil  2:6-11.  The  origin  of  the  title  lies  in  pre-Christian 
Palestinian  Judaism.  Paul  probably  inherited  it  from  the  early 
Palestinian  Church's  liturgical  tradition.  The  extremely 
frequent  use  of  the  title  by  Paul  illustrates  the  significance 
that  it  had  for  the  theology  of  the  apostle. 

The  bipartite  form  mentioning  Jesus  and  God  (e.g.,  I Cor  8:6) 
seems  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  shorter  and  earlier  phrase 
"Jesus  is  Lord",  but  it  may  very  well  be  pre-Pauline  (cf.  also 
Gal  3:20) . 

Fragments  of  a Kerygma 

The  basic  homologia  "Jesus  is  Lord"  may  have  led  to  a two- 
member  kerygmatic  formulation  mentioning  both  the  death  and 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (with  varied  terminology) . Such 
development  seems  plausible  in  light  of  Rom  4:24f. 

Rom  14:9  points  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  two-member  formulas  had  their  own 
origin  and  were  combined  with  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  Lord. 

One  of  the  simplest  two-member  formulas  is  I Thess  4:14. 

A slightly  embellished  version  is  given  in  II  Cor  13:4. 

Basic  Christological  and  liturgical  statements  are  combined  in 
Rom  8:34. 
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One  of  the  best-known*  kerygmatic  fragments,  clearly  marked  as 
tradition,  is  I Cor  15:3f. 

One-member  kerygmatic  fragments,  referring  to  the  resurrection , 
include:  I Thess  1:10  and  Rom  10:9. 

The  death  of  Jesus  is  referred  to  in  the  greeting  in  Gal  l:3f 
and  in  the  longer  traditional  wording  of  Rom  3:24f. 

One  may  also  mention  the  two-member  formula  of  Rom  l:3f  though 
the  contrast  here  is  not  between  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection 
but  rather  between  two  "spheres"  or  "realms". 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  fragments  of  the  kerygma  may  be  con- 
sidered pre-Pauline  traditions.  Other  traditional  materials 
include: 

Fragments  of  an  Early  Christian  Liturgy 

The  address  of  God  as  "father"  (Gal  4:6;  Rom  8:15); 
sayings  interpreting  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  (I  Cor 
11:23-25) ; 

the  "amen"  response  of  members  of  the  worshipping  congregation 
(I  Cor  14:16;  II  Cor  1:20); 

the  acclamation  "Lord  come"  (I  Cor  16:22)  and 
doxologies  (Gal  1:5;  Phil  4:20;  Rom  11:36;  16:27). 

An  Early  Christian  Hymn 

Phil  2:6-11  is  widely  recognized  as  a pre-Pauline  CARMEN  CHRISTI 
Scholars  obviously  agree  in  the  recognition  that  the  second  half 
of  the  hymn  praises, the  installation  of  Jesus  as  the  cosmic  Lord 
but  there  is  no  agreement  among  exegetes  concerning  the  thesis 
that  the  hymn  starts  by  speaking  of  Christ's  pre-existent  state 
and  then  of  his  incarnation. 

Traditional  Ethical  Teaching 

There  was  a paraenetic  paradosis  in  the  early  church  as  an  ana- 
lysis of  texts  like  I Thess  4:1-12;  I Cor  6:9-10;  Gal  5:19ff  can 
show. 

In  sum: 

Paul  shared  with  the  early  Christian  communities  the  belief  that 

the  life,  the  ministry  and  the  suffering  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth manifested  God's  love  to  a sinful  people; 

the  crucified,  risen  and  exalted  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of 
Israel  and  the  Lord  of  all  humankind; 

the  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
God  happened  according  to  the  divine  plan  and  purpose; 

Jesus  died  and  was  raised  for  our  salvation:  he  died  for  our 
sins  and  granted  us  the  gift  of  a new  life; 
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the  final  judgment  of  the  living  and  the  dead  will  be  through 
Jesus  Christ; 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David,  the  promised  Anointed  One, 
the  living  Lord  exalted  above  all  powers,  the  Son  of  God. 

Paul  did  not  only  share  many  elements  of  the  early  Christian 
faith,  he  also  re- interpreted  what  he  "received"  and  expounded 
his  gospel  in  his  own  way.  The  same  applies  to  the  ethical 
traditions . 


2.5  Paul's  Concern  for  the  Unity  of  Belief  and  Believers  in 
Christ 


For  Paul,  the  unity  of  belief  and  believers  is  rooted  in  Jesus 
Christ  himself:  HE  is  the  one  Lord  (I  Cor  8:6),  the  only  foun- 
dation for  the  apostles  and  anyone  else  to  build  one  (I  Cor 
3:11).  God  "is  the  source  of  ...  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
God  made  our  wisdom,  our  righteousness  and  sanctification  and 
redemption"  (I  Cor  1:30).  God  made  him  the  judge  before  whom 
all  must  appear  (II  Cor  5:10).  Consequently,  there  is  only 
one  gospel,  namely  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  l:6f) . To 
"receive"  that  Gospel  and  to  hold  fast  to  it  is  the  challenge 
which  Paul  presents  to  all.  Expressions  of  this  challenge  are 
found  frequently,  e.g.,  in  I Cor  1:10;  I Cor  11:2;  I Cor  15: If 
II  Cor  11:4;  Phil  1:27;  Phil  2:16;  Phil  4:9;  Gal  1:9; 

Rom  6:17. 

None  of  these  texts  gives  us  the  impression  that  there  was  an 
extensive  body  of  defined  "tradition"  which  was  to  be  "received" 
rather  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  essentials  of  Paul's  preach- 
ing, his  concentration  on  "Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified"  (I  Cor 
2:2)  and  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the 
Christ  event. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is  an  existential  element  in 
the  "reception"  of  the  kerygmatic  tradition.  For  Paul,  the 
communication  of  the  Gospel  demands  an  existential  involvement 
of  the  apostle;  likewise,  what  is  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients  of  the  Gospel  is  that  they  "receive"  the  message  in 
such  a way  that  they  "appropriate"  it.  In  Paul's  opinion,  his 
converts  "learned  from  (him)  how  (they)  ought  to  live  and  to 
please  God"  (I  Thess  4:1;  cf.  2:8  and  Phil  3:17:  "...  join  in 
imitating  me,  and  mark  those  who  so  live  as  you  have  an  example 
in  us" ) . 


2 . 6 Paul  and  the  Crisis  of  Traditions 

Paul  is  misrepresented  when  he  is  pictured  as  one  who  adapted 
his  Gospel  to  the  early  church's  tradition.  An  authentic  por- 
trait of  Paul's  representation  of  the  "apostolic  faith"  needs 
to  do  justice  to  both  Paul's  claim  to  an  independent  origin 
of  his  Gospel  and  to  his  desire  to  have  fellowship  with  the 
leaders  in  Jerusalem  (Gal  l:1.16.18f;  2:6-10). 
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Paul  exercized  an  astonishing  degree  of  freedom  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament;  he  made  Christ  the  key  to  the 
Scriptures;  he  focusses  "on  a coherent  core  within  the  early 
church's  multiple  traditions,  that  is,  he  selectively  grasps 
what  to  him  is  the  essence  of  the  gospel  in  its  apocalyptic 
setting  and  so  achieves  a consistency  of  interpretation  amid  a 
contingency  of  gospel  situations  and  a variety  of  gospel  tra- 
ditions"; and  he  infuses  "the  traditions  with  a deeper  - or  a 
different  - meaning  that  was  not  evident  on  the  surface"  (J. 

Chr.  Beker) . Paul's  assertion  that  the  common  kerygma  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  (e.g.,  I Cor  15:3f)  entailed  the 
end  of  the  law  and  a law-free  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (see  above, 
§1.5)  was  not  selbstverstandlich  in  the  early  church.  Rather, 
it  is  in  the  light  of  an  immediate  revelation  from  God  and  a 
special  apostolic  call  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world, 
that  Paul  interprets  tradition. 

The  most  obvious  illustration  is  given  in  Gal  1-2.  The  same 
Paul,  who  was  anxious  about  the  unity  of  the  Gospel  (lest  he 
should  be  running  or  had  run  in  vain,  Gal  2:2),  resisted  Peter 
and  others,  whose  sincerity  Paul  questioned  (Gal  2:12f),  because 
in  Paul's  opinion  "they  were  not  straightforward  about  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel"  (Gal  2:14).  From  his  understanding  of 
justification  by  grace  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Gal 
2:16-21)  Paul  drew  radical  consequences  for  as  simple  a matter 
as  eating  together.  The  basis  for  Paul's  interpretation  is  the 
purpose  of  Christ's  death  (Gal  2:21),  but  that  purpose  had  to 
be  spelled  out,  and  in  this  case  that  purpose  had  to  be  set 
forth  against  the  bearers  of  the  Jerusalem  tradition  I Paul  uses 
a datum  of  the  tradition,  but  he  uses  it  in  such  a way  that  he 
argues  from  the  original  Jesus  Tradition  against  an  erroneous 
church  tradition.  The  authorities  in  Jerusalem  were  in  error 
and  had  to  be  corrected.  The  tradition  of  the  church  remains 
standing  under  the  judgment  of  him  whom  we  confess,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


3 . Paul  and  Nicea 
3 . 1 A Survey:  The  Text  of  the 
The  Creed 

We  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father,  the  Almighty, 

maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

of  all  that  is  seen  and  unseen. 


Creed  and  Relevant  Pauline  Texts 


References  in  the  Pauline  Letters 

I Cor  8:6  (Rom  3:30;  Gal  3:20) 

II  Cor  6:18  = II  Sam  LXX; 
cf.  I Cor  15:28;  Rom  11:36 

(I  Cor  11:12);  I Cor  12:6; 

Rom  4:17;  cf.  Rom  9:21; 

I Cor  8:5. 
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We  believe  in  the  one  Lord,  i Cor  8:6;  (I  Cor  12:5) 

Jesus  Christ, 

the  only  Son  of  God,  (II  Cor  1:19;  Gal  2:20;  4:4.6; 

I Thess  1:10;  Rom  8:32) 

eternally  begotten  of  the 

Father , 

(God  from  God, ) 

Light  from  Light, 
true  God  from  true  God, 

begotten,  not  made, 

one  in  Being  with  the  Father.  (Phil  2:6;  2:9-11;  II  Cor  1:3; 

11:31) . 

Through  him  all  things  were  made.  I Cor  8:6 
For  us  men 


and  for  our  salvation 

he  came  down  from  heaven : 

of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

and  became  man. 

For  our  sake  he  was  crucified 

under  Pontius 

Pilate; 

he  suffered,  died, 

and  was  buried. 

On  the  third  day  he  rose 

again 


(cf.  Rom  3:23f  and  the  Pauline 
addition  in  Phil  2:8c) 

?(cf.  Gal  4:4;  Rom  8;  II  Cor 
8:9;  Phil  2:6-9) 

(not  mentioned  - contrast 
Gal  4:4;  Rom  l:3f) 

Phil  2:7 

Formulation  implied  in: 

I Cor  1:13;  Gal  3:13;  II  Cor 
5:21. 

Crucifixion:  I Cor  l:17f;  2:18 
Gal  5:11;  6:12.14 
Phil  2:8;  3:18. 
Christ  died  "for  . . . us" 

(I  Thess  5:10;  Rom  5:8),  "for 
our  sins"  (Gal  1:4;  I Cor  15:3 
cf.  "for  our  trespasses"  Rom 
4:25),  "the  godless"  (Rom  5:6) 
"me"  (Gal  2:20),  "all"  (II  Cor 
5 : 14f ) . 

" & Rom  8:34 

I Cor  15:3 

I Cor  15:4  (cf.  Rom  8:34; 

4 : 24f ) 


in  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures;  (cf.  Gal  1:1;  Rom  l:lf) 
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he  ascended  into  heaven 


and  is  seated  at  the  right 

hand  of  the  Father. 


He  will  come  again  in  glory 

to  judge  the  living  and  the 

dead, 

and  his  kingdom  will  have  no 

end. 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 


the  Lord,  the  giver  of  life. 


who  proceeds  from  the  Father 

(and  the  Son  ) . 


With  the  Father  and  the  Son 


he  is  worshipped  and  glorified. 

He  has  spoken  through  the 

prophets . 


We  believe  in  one  holy 
catholic  and  apostolic  church. 


for 

the 

forgiveness  of  sins. 

We 

look 

for  the 

resurrection 

of 

the  dead 

and 

the 

life  of 

the  world  to 

come.  Amen. 


(implied  I Thess  1:10) 
Rom  8:34 


cf.  I Thess  4 : 15f 


II  Cor  5:10;  (cf.  I Cor  l:7f; 
Phil  1:10) 

(contrast  subordination:  I Cor 
15:28) 

cf.  I Cor  2:9-16;  II  Cor  l:21f; 
13:14;  Gal  5:16-25;  Rom  8:14 

("the  Lord":  = Christ:  I Cor 
15:45;  II  Cor  3:17) 
life-giving  spirit:  Gal  5:25; 
Rom  8:2-11 

Spirit  proceeds  from  God:  Gal 
4:6;  cf.  Rom  5:5 
Spirit  as  fruit  of  the  death  of 
Christ:  Gal  3:14;  spirit  of  the 
Son:  Gal  4:6  (Rom  8:9) 

Close  connection  between  God- 
Chr ist-Spirit : I Cor  12:4-6; 

II  Cor  3:17;  13:13;  Gal  4:4-6 


(implied  in  Rom  1:2;  16:26? 
of  Christian  prophets:  I Cor 
12:10) 

oneness:  I Cor  1:13;  10:16f; 

Gal  3:28 

holiness:  I Cor  1:2;  3:16f; 

Rom  1 : 7 

"catholic":  I Cor  3:11;  12;  14; 
Gal  2:7-11;  Rom  l:16f;  12 
apostolic:  I Cor  12:28 

Cf.  Rom  6:1.6.11;  I Cor  6:11; 
12:13 

I Thess  1: 9f ; 4:13-18;  I Cor 
15: 12f f . 51ff ; Rom  5:12-21;  6:5 

I Cor  15:42-49.52-55;  II  Cor 
5:1;  Rom  8:23 
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3.2  The  Pauline  Expression  of  the  'Apostolic  Faith'  and  Nicea  - 
Some  Tentative  Comments 


The  "survey"  presented  above  (§3.1)  is  sketchy  and  incomplete 
and  calls  for  further  elaboration.  However,  a few  tentative 
observations  may  be  recorded. 

A.  On  the  "First  Article" 

One  is  impressed  by  the  role  that  I Cor  8:6  must  have  played  in 
the  formulations  of  the  creed:  it  contains  the  words  "one  God", 
"the  Father",  "one  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  "through  whom  all  things 
(were  made)";  it  also  acknowledges  God  as  the  origin  of  the 
universe;  the  expression  "heaven  and  earth"  appears  in  the 
immediately  preceeding  verse  I Cor  8:5.  "All  things"  covers 
both  expressions  "heaven  and  earth"  and  "all  visible  and  in- 
visible things".  Paul  knows  the  distinction  between  "visible" 
and  "invisible"  (Rom  1:20  with  reference  to  God);  it  is  possible, 
though,  that  both  phrases  stem  from  Col  1:16. 

The  "first  article"  is  in  harmony  with  Paul's  faith.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Paul  would  have  quarreled  with  its  con- 
tent or  its  wording. 

B.  On  the  "Second  Article" 


"We  believe  in  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  whom  all  things 
were  made"  seems  to  be  based  on  I Cor  8:6. 

The  comparison  between  the  Creed  and  Paul's  formulations  becomes 
more  difficult  when  one  looks  at  the  phrases  of  the  Creed  which 
stand  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  from  I Cor  8:6, 
namely  between  "the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  and  "through  whom 
all  things  were  made" . 

"The  only  Son  of  God":  Paul  uses  the  title  "Son  of  God"  (or 
"his  (=  God's)  Son")  less  frequently  than  one  might  expect.  The 

title  is  traditional  and  pre-Pauline  (I  Thess  1:10;  Rom  1:4). 

In  most  instances  it  expressed  Jesus  Christ's  divine  election 

and  the  dedication  of  the  son  to  the  father's  will.  "Thus,  in 

Pauline  theology  it  is  the  term  par  excellence  to  express  the 
divine  love  involved  in  the  salvation  of  man  " (J.A.  Fitzmyer). 

The  word  "monogenes"  does  not  occur  in  the  Pauline  writings. 
However,  "ho  heautou  hyos"  (Rom  8; 3)  and  "ho  idios  hyos"  (Rom 
8:32)  seems  to  imply  a distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  sons. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  a distinction  between 
the  two  uses  of  "son"  in  Rom  1:1-4:  In  Rom  1:4  the  title  is 
used  in  the  Hebraic  sense;  it  is  bestowed  upon  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection.  If,  however,  "in  power"  should  be  a Pauline 
insertion  into  a pre-Pauline  f ormulation , then  it  is  likely  that 
"Son"  at  the  beginning  of  verse  3 acquires  a different  meaning: 
Jesus  Christ  was  Son  of  God  already  before  his  resurrection; 
at  the  resurrection  he  was  installed  Son  of  God  in  power. 

The  references  which  speak  of  God's  "sending"  of  the  Son  (Gal 
4:4  and  Rom  8:3)  need  not  imply  more  than  a divine  commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  I Cor  8:6  ascribes  to  the  "one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  the  role  of  mediator  in  creation  and  therefore  pre- 
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supposes  Christ's  pre-existence  (such  pre-existence  is  also 
assumed  in  I Cor  10:4;  possibly  II  Cor  8:9  and  Rom  10: 6f;  and 
most  probably  in  Phil  2:6-8).  In  this  wider  context  then  Gal 
4:4  and  Rom  8:3  might  imply  the  thought  of  incarnation. 

"Eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  God  from  God, 

Light  from  Light,  true  God  from  true  God,  begotten  not  made, 
one  in  Being  with  the  Father." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Though  he  pre- 
supposes the  thought  of  Christ's  pre-existence,  he  does  not 
preach  the  incarnation  but  Jesus'  cross  and  resurrection,  and 
any  statement  implying  the  son's  pre-existence  is  not  coupled 
with  reflections  on  the  metaphysical  relationships  between  the 
Son  and  the  Father  (though  ontological  questions  do  arise  with 
the  concept  of  a pre-existence) , but  rather  it  serves  to  inter- 
pret the  significance  of  Jesus'  cross  and  resurrection.  And 
still,  some  "raw  mater ials" for  further  ontological  reflections 
were  there: 


I Cor  8:6  implies  Christ's  pre-existence  and  relates  God  and 
Christ  in  a unique  way. 

Phil  2:6  is  not  Paul’s  formulation,  but  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  Paul  would  quote  this  hymn  without  agreeing 
with  the  characterization  of  the  pre-existent  Christ 
Jesus  as  having  been  "equal  with  God". 

I Cor  8:6  and  Phil  2:9-11:  the  (ontological)  implications  of 
the  (eschatological)  bestowal  of  the  name  Lord  upon 
Jesus  need  to  be  considered. 


One  will  also  have  to  consider  that  Paul  never  directly  calls 
Jesus  Christ  "God";  what  Paul  does  express  (in  I Cor  15:27f)  is 
subordinationism.  For  the  apostle,  God  is  also"the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (II  Cor  1:3;  11:31). 

That  Christ's  incarnation  happened  for  our  salvation  may  be  read 
out  of  Phil  2:6-11,  esp.  2:8c  the  reference  to  Jesus'  death  on 
the  cross  which  is  probably  a Pauline  addition. 

The  birth  of  Jesus  by  the  Virgin  Mary  plays  no  role  in  Paul's 
letter.  It  cannot  be  read  out  of  Gal  4:4.  Paul  simply  does 
not  mention  the  virginal  conception,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  knew  of  it. 

The  remaining  text  of  the  "Second  Article"  seems  to  raise  no 
particular  questions  for  a "Paulinist" , at  least  no  immediately 
obvious  ones.  Only  at  the  very  end  one  finds  a different 
emphasis  in  I Cor  15:28  ("When  all  things  are  subjected  to  him 
(=  Christ) , then  the  Son  himself  will  also  be  subjected  to  him 
who  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  everything  to 
every  one."  It  is  said  explicitly  that  at  the  end  Christ 
"delivers  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father",  I Cor  15:24). 
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C.  On  the  "Third  Article" 

The  "Third  Article"  might  call  for  a closer  study  and  comparison 
with  Paul's  language  and  concepts  than  it  first  appears. 

Would  Paul  distinguish  between  God  and  Christ  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  spirit  on  the  other  as  the  Creed  does?  And  if  he  does, 
it  is  a distinction  in  the  "trinitarian"  sense?  Does  Paul  go 
beyond  the  concept  of  the  spirit  as  the  spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  or  does  he  have,  essentially,  a "binitarian" 
conception  of  God?  Was  this  concept  "open"  for  development  in 
the  "trinitarian"  sense? 


FAITH  IN  THE  LATE  NEW  TESTAMENT  WORKS 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  EARLY  CREEDS 

Raymond  E.  Brown,  S.S. 


(This  is  merely  a sketch,  presupposing  on  the  one  side  a treat- 
ment of  the  early  New  Testament  period  (especially  Paul) , and 
on  the  other  side  a treatment  of  the  non-canonical  works  of  the 
late  and  post-New  Testament  era.  It  was  done  while  the  author 
was  half-the-globe  away  from  his  own  library  and  makes  no  claim 
to  being  complete.) 


Conveniently  one  may  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  New 
Testament  era: 

I.  Period  of  Jesus:  first  third  of  1st  century;  especially 
late  20s  to  30/33.  Evidence  for  this  period  is  all  in- 
direct, reconstructed  from  Gospels. 

II.  Period  of  the  Apostles:  second  third  of  1st  century, 

30s  till  the  mid-60s.  Only  apostles  of  whom  we  have 
detailed  New  Testament  report,  all  die  in  60s  (Peter, 
Paul,  James , brother  of  the  Lord). 

III.  Sub-apostolic  period  of  the  New  Testament:  third  one- 
third  of  1st  century  into  second  century,  the  mid-60s  to 
beyond  100,  when  the  generation  that  had  heard  the 
apostles  was  still  alive,  and  works  tended  to  be  written 
at  times  under  the  apostolic  mantle.  (I  am  confining 
this  to  the  New  Testament;  non-New  Testament  works  would 
be  contemporary,  e.g.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Clement  of 
Rome , Didache . ) 

The  direct  evidence  for  II  would  be  the  undisputed  letters  of 
Paul;  the  indirect  evidence  would  be  reconstruction  from  later 
works,  especially  from  the  Gospels. 

There  is  more  direct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  for  III, 
since  most  of  the  New  Testament  works  were  written  after  the 
60s.  I shall  not  consider  Mark  in  detail  since  it  is  a border- 
line work  between  II  and  III  chronologically. 


I would  distinguish  at  least  the  following  sub- apostolic 
writings  in  the  New  Testament: 

1.  Post-Pauline  writings 

A.  Colossians,  Ephesians  (probably  by  two  different  authors, 
with  Ephesians  drawing  on  Colossians) 
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B.  Pastorals  - a bit  more  remote  from  Paul  theologically 
than  1A 

C.  Luke-Acts  - still  more  remote  but  in  some  contact  with 
Pauline  heritage. 

2.  Post-Petrine:  I Peter  and  (considerably  later)  II  Peter 
(which  also  knows  of  Paul) 

I Peter  has  some  elements  similar  to  Paul,  perhaps  because 
of  Roman  origin. 

3.  Johannine  writings  (John;  I-II-III  John).  The  Epistles  give 
witness  to  a post-Gospel  division.  Not  particularly  close 
to  many  other  sub- apostolic  works. 

4.  Hebrews;  some  common  elements  with  Pauline  thought;  perhaps 
even  more  with  Johannine  thought.  John  and  Hebrews  represent 
a radical  stance  of  replacement  vis-a-vis  Judaism. 

5.  Revelation;  terminological  similarities  to  John,  but  very 
different  eschatologically  and  ecclesiologically . Were  the 
initial  letters  inf luenced  in  format  by  the  Pauline  letter 
format? 

6.  Works  in  the  heritage  of  James:  James  and  (partially)  Jude. 
Jewish-Gentile  Christianity  for  whom  James  was  an  authority, 
somewhat  corrective  of  Paul.  Closer  to  Judaism  than  the 
Post-Petrine  strain  of  thought. 

7.  Matthew:  a Jewish-Gentile  community  with  a strong  heritage 
from  the  synagogue;  quite  unlike  Paul  in  attitude  towards 
the  Law;  some  similarities  to  Luke  in  sayings  tradition  and 
christology. 


In  studying  period  III  for  Faith  and  Order  work  on  apostolic 
faith  and  creeds,  one  could  search  out  short  credal  statements, 
kerygmatic  summaries,  christological  hymns,  e.g.,  Col  1:15-20; 

I Tim  3:16;  Luke  1:32-33,  35;  Acts  10:36-43;  I Pet  3:18,  22; 

John  1:1-18;  17:3;  Heb  1:1-4;  Rev  4:11;  5:9-10;  Mt  28:19.  The 
positive  content  of  these  would  tell  us  about  some  things  the 
various  strains  of  the  New  Testament  accepted;  but  these  state- 
ments are  not  complete  creeds  or  even  summaries  of  the  respect- 
ive belief  since  they  have  very  different  functions  in  the 
respective  works.  We  have  much  New  Testament  evidence  that 
faith,  doctrine,  tradition,  and  confession  had  begun  to  include 
set  content,  but  we  have  no  single  expression  of  faith  that 
clearly  was  held  by  all  these  communities,  even  though  one  can 
detect  a number  of  ideas  about  God,  Jesus,  the  Spirit,  etc.  that 
were  commonly  spoken  of.  Any  grouping  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
but  I thought  it  useful  to  group  some  aspects  of  late  New  Testa- 
ment faith  according  to  the  material  listed  in  the  later  creeds. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  biblical  authors  would 
necessarily  pick  out  these  topics  or  organize  them  in  this  way. 
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A.  GOD  (in  the  creeds:  one,  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth) . As  we  shall  see  under  B below,  Jesus  is 
sometimes  called  God,  and  seen  as  divine  with  a role  in  creation; 
yet  the  term  "God"  is  most  often  reserved  for  Him  who  in  the 
later  creeds  would  be  distinguished  as  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity. 

"Father"  is  used  more  often  than  in  Judaism,  in  part  because  he 
is  seen  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  because  he  is 
the  Father  of  believers  ("our  Father"  in  Mt;  John  2:17:  "My 
Father  and  your  Father") , and  perhaps  even  more  broadly  (Father: 
creator) . 

"Almighty"  the  pantokrator  of  the  LXX  rendering  Yahweh  Sabbaoth 
or  El  Shaddai  is  relatively  rare  in  the  late  New  Testament  ex- 
cept for  Revelation  (1:8;  4:8;  etc.). 


Note  the  following: 

Eph  3:9:  "God  who  created  all  things" 

I Pet  4:19:  "The  will  of  God  ...  a faithful  creator" 

Rev  4:11  (to  the  enthroned  one):  "Our  Lord  and  God  ...  for  you 
created  all  things  and  by  your  will  they  existed" 

The  Pauline  "God  the  Father"  (anarthrous)  continues:  I Pet  1:2; 

II  John  3;  Jas  1:27;  Jude  1) 

While  in  Mark  Jesus  rarely  refers  to  God  as  his  Father  (only 
14:26:  cf.  8:28),  the  usage  increases  to  11  times  in  Luke, 

17  times  in  Mt  and  passim  in  John. 

Eph  4:6:  "One  God  and  Father  of  us  all"  as  distinct  from  the 
"one  Lord"  of  4:5 

I Tim  2:5:  "There  is  one  God,  and  there  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus" 

John  17:3:  "That  they  know  you  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  you  have  sent" 

Mt  23:9-10:  "One  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ...  one  master,  the 
Christ" 


B.  JESUS  CHRIST  (in  the  creeds:  only  Son;  only-begotten;  our 
Lord,  before  all  ages;  from  God,  through  whom  all  things  were  made; 
there  never  was  a time  when  he  was  not;  came  down  from  heaven; 
born  of  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate;  buried,  rose,  ascended  into  heaven;  at  right  hand  of 
Father;  come  to  judge  living  and  dead;  of  his  kingdom  no  end) . 

The  credal  attributions  may  be  divided  into  (1)  divine  identity; 

(2)  career  on  earth. 


(1)  Divine  identity.  In  late  New  Testament  Jesus  can  be  called 
God  (perhaps  already  in  Romans):  John  1:1;  20:28;  I John  5:20; 
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Titus  2:13;  Heb  1:8-9;  II  Pet  1:1);  yet  John  14:28  (Father 
greater  than  I)  and  17:3  ("the  only  true  God"  distinguished 
from  Jesus  Christ?) . Jesus  is  the  image  of  the  indivisible  God 
(Col  1:15),  bears  the  stamp  of  the  divine  nature  (Heb  1:2),  is 
from  God  (John  8:42),  and  is  one  with  the  Father  (John  10  30). 

Frequently  Jesus  is  entitled  LORD,  a term  used  to  translate  YHWH 
(problem  of  LXX?) , and  this  remains  a credal  formula  (as  it  was 
for  Paul):  II  Thess  2:16  (post  Pauline?):  "Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  God  our  Father" 

Acts  11:7:  "When  we  came  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(see  16:31) 

John  20:28:  "My  Lord  and  my  God" 

Rev  19:16:  "King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords" 

Jesus  is  conf essionally  THE  SON  OF  GOD  in  works  where  that  can- 
not mean  simply  the  Davidic  king  (II  Sam  7:14)  because  of  other 
statements  about  Jesus'  divinity 

Western  text  of  Acts  8:36-38:  "I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  Gc5cT" 

Jesus  is  the  "only  Son"  (monogenes  huios)  in  John  1:18;  monogenes 
in  John  1:14;  3:16,  28;  I John  4:4);  and  the  "first-begotten 
son"  in  Heb  1:6  (prototokos) 

The  Son  or  the  Word  is  the  agent  of  creation  (already  Pauline: 

I Cor  8:6) 

Col  1:16:  "In  him  all  things  were  created  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  ( ektisthae) . . . through  him" 

John  1:3:  "All  things  were  made  (egeneto)  through  him" 

(2)  In  Jesus'  career  on  earth,  the  idea  that  he  came  down  from 
heaven  or  became  incarnate  (while  possibly  Pauline  in  Philip 
2:7)  is  found  in  the  late  New  Testament  only  in  John,  I-II  John, 
unless  one  interprets  in  this  way  I Tim  3:16:  "manifested  in 
the  flesh". 

That  through  the  H.oly  Spirit  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
found  only  in  Luke,  Mt  (see  Ignatius) ; that  he  was  crucified 
under  Pilate  is  in  all  four  Gospels,  with  "Pontius"  used  in 
Mt,  Luke,  and  I Tim  6:13  (Ignatius). 

The  sequence  of  suffering,  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  resur- 
rection/exaltation, right  hand  God  (already  in  Paul,  Mark)  is 
commonly  found.  Note: 

Acts  2:32-33:  "This  Jesus  God  raised  up  ...  being  therefore 
exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God" 

Eph  1:20:  "Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  made 
him  sit  atf'His  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places" 
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Heb  1:3:  "When  he  had  made  purification  for  sins,  he  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high" 

From  there  Jesus  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead: 

I Tim  4:1:  "Christ  Jesus  who  is  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead  by  his  appearance" 

Acts  10:42:  "He  is  the  one  ordained  by  God  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead" 

I Pet  4:5:  "They  will  give  account  to  him  who  is  ready  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead" 

Luke  1:3:  "And  of  his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end" 


C.  HOLY  SPIRIT  (in  the  creeds:  Lord,  giver  of  life,  proceeds 
from  the  Father,  adored  and  glorified,  spoke  through  the 
prophets).  Much  of  this  was  already  Pauline  (I  Cor  2:12; 

II  Cor  3:6,  17-18;  Rom  8:2).  In  the  late  New  Testament  note 
the  following: 

John  6:63:  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  gives  life" 

John  15:26:  "The  Spirit  of  Truth  who  proceeds  from  (para)  the 
Father" 

Also  16:7:  "I  will  send  him  to  you" 

II  Pet  1:21:  "No  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  men;  men 
spoke  from  God  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit" 


D.  CHURCH  (one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic) 

These  marks  are  implied  in  the  image  of  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ  in  Col/Eph  ("holy"  explicit  in  Eph  5:27);  also  in 
the  narrative  of  Acts.  The  apostolic  lineage  is  implied  in 
the  Pastorals. 


Addenda : 


Communion  of  Saints:  Col  1:12:  "Share  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light" 

Forgiveness  of  sins:  Acts  2:28:  "Be  baptized  ...  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sins" 

Resurrection  of  flesh/dead:  Col  1:18:  The  Son  is  "the  first- 
born of  the  dead" 

Inherent  in  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  leader  or  forerunner  (Acts 
5:31;  Heb  6:20) 

Life  everlasting  or  of  the  world  to  come:  John's  stress  on 
life  as  aionios. 


PART  III 

EARLY  CHURCH 


THE  NICENE  CREED 


Compared  to  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
the  Quicunque  Vult  and  the  New  Testament 

V.  C.  Samuel 


1.  Introduction 


The  Creed  referred  to  as  'Nicene'  or  'Niceno-Constantinopolitan ' 
was  composed  originally  with  a double  intention.  On  the  one 
hand,  its  concern  was  to  exclude  interpretations  of  the  faith 
that  were  considered  opposed  to  the  apostolic  legacy,  and  on 
the  other,  it  was  eager  to  affirm  the  faith  in  loyalty  to  the 
biblical  witness  as  it  was  being  cherished  in  the  Church.  Thus 
by  intention  the  Creed  sought  to  conserve  the  apostolic  faith 
in  its  purity  and  integrity. 

In  discussing  the  Nicene  Creed  we  should  differentiate  the 
original  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicea  in  325,  referred  to  here 
as  N,  from  the  Creed  which  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  451 
adopted  as  the  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381, 
which  is  noted  here  as  C.  Leaving  the  questions  whether  C was  a 
development  on  N and  whether  C was  indeed  of  the  Council  of  381 
to  historical  scholarship,  we  can  say  that  both  of  them  are  in 
the  Church.  In  origin  they  are  eastern,  though  the  West  does 
in  fact  accept  them.  Of  the  two,  it  is  C that  continues  in  the 
living  tradition  of  the  West.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand, 

N in  slightly  modified  forms  is  current  in  some  churches,  though 
C prevails  in  the  tradition  of  almost  all  other  eastern  churches 

This  paper  contains  a brief  survey  of  the  doctrinal  content  of  C 
in  relation  to  the  faith  affirmations  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
referred  to  here  as  A,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed 
which  in  Latin  begins  with  the  words  Quincunque  vult,  referred 
to  here  as  Q,  on  the  other.  Both  A and  Q are  western  creeds. 
After  the  comparison,  a glance  is  made  into  the  ideas  in  C in 
relation  to  the  New  Testament. 


2 . A Brief  Summary  of  Ideas  in  C 

Whether  C is  a developed  form  of  N or  not,  one  thing,  is  certain 
All  the  theological  ideas  emphasized  in  N are  found  in  C.  There 
fore  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  apostolic  faith,  both  are  of 
value.  (1) 

C (2)  consists  of  three  sections.  The  first  refers  to  faith  in 
God,  affirmed  as  the  Father  all-sovereign  (pantocrator ) , maker 
of  heaven %and  earth  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

The  second  section  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  of  them  speaks  of 
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the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Only  Son  of  God,  in  his  eternal 
and  ontological  relation  with  the  Father.  He  is  not  a creature, 
neither  is  he  a second  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  Very  God 
from  Very  God,  who  is  united  in  one  and  the  same  being  or  essence 
(ousia)  with  the  Father.  It  is  indeed  through  the  Son  that  the 
Father  creates  all  things.  In  the  second  part  it  is  confessed 
that  the  Son  accepted  on  himself  an  incarnate  state  and  became 
man  for  us  and  for  our  salvation.  This  was  the  saving  economy 
of  the  Son  which  he  performed  being  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a 
human  mother  who  was  a virgin,  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  her. 

He  who  was  born  in  this  way  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  in  this 
world,  was  crucified  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Governor  Pontius 
Pilate,  but  who  rose  again  from  the  dead,  victorious  over  death. 
He  is  exalted  and  is  with  God  the  Father.  He  will  come  again  to 
establish  his  eternal  kingdom,  which  will  not  come  to  an  end. 

In  the  third  section  the  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  noted. 

The  Spirit  who  inspired  the  prophets  to  prophesy  comes  forth 
from  the  Father  and  is  worshipped  and  glorified  together  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Through  the  same  Spirit  we  have  com®  to 
belong  to  the  one  community  of  faith,  the  Church.  Baptism 
which  is  not  to  be  repeated  is  the  means  to  turn  to  God.  Those 
who  receive  it  expect  to  attain  eternal  life  in  the  world  to 
come,  following  a resurrection  from  the  dead. 


3.  In  Relation  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  (3) 

Most  of  the  ideas  contained  in  A are  there  in  C,  but  C is  more 
developed  and  fuller.  For  example,  C has  its  first  clause  so 
expanded  as  to  have  the  'one'  before  'God'  and  the  words  'and 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible'  following  'maker  of  heaven 
and  earth'.  That  God  is  one  is  implied  in  A but  is  clearly 
stated  in  C.  In  the  same  way,  the  words  'maker  of  heaven  and 
earth'  of  A can  include  the  addition  in  C.  The  word  'almighty' 
(omn ipotens)  is  'all-sovereign'  (pantocrator)  in  C.  God's 
power  is  noted  as  purpose-oriented  control  rather  than  as  might 
by  C,  which  A ist  net  likely  to  dispute.  Thus  we  can  see  that 
in  terms  of  the  ideas  emphasized  by  C and  A in  the  first  clause 
they  can  accommodate  each  other. 

The  second  clause  is  different.  The  pre-incarnate  state  of  God's 
Only  Son  is  not  noted  in  A.  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  is  affirmed 
to  be  the  Only  Son  of  God.  That  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  born  of  Mary,  a virgin,  is  clearly  recorded,  but  that 
the  Son  of  God  took  upon  himself  an  incarnate  state  is  not  noted. 
Regarding  the  work  of  Christ,  A mentions  'the  descent  into  hell' 
as  an  addition  to  what  C has.  C on  its  part  adds  'according  to 
the  scriptures'  as  evidence  of  the  resurrection,  and  'whose 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end'  following  Christ's  second  coming  and 
the  final  judgment.  Thus  on  the  Chr istological  question  C and 
A do  not  contain  the  same  material  all  the  way. 

The  third  clause  has  agreements  and  disagreements.  Whereas  A 
records  only  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  N does,  C describes 
the  Spirit  as  'The  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  who  proceeds  from 
the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  worshipped  and 
glorified  together,  who  spoke  by  the  prophets'.  Both  include 
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the  Church  as  subject  for  belief.  Whereas  A has  the  'holy 
catholic  Church',  C notes  the  four  attributes  of  the  Church, 
namely  that  it  is  'one',  'holy',  'catholic'  and  'apostolic'. 
Again,  A registers  belief  in  'the  communion  of  saints,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  eternal 
life'.  C on  the  other  hand  is  more  compact.  It  connects  baptism 
with  the  remission  of  sins.  Faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  then  referred  to  in  the  context  of  the  hope  of  a life 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  communbn  of  saints  of  A can  go  with 
the  Church  of  C.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  the  connect- 
ing of  the  'remission  of  sins'  of  C with  baptism  implies  the 
emphasis  of  a change  of  orientation  in  life  from  attachment  to 
what  is  outside  God's  rule  to  what  is  within  it.  Here  also  C 
implies  a theological  idea  of  real  significance.  What  is 
emphasized  is  not  merely  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  the 
change  of  direction  in  life  symbolized  in  baptism.  C's  'life 
in  the  world  to  come'  can  affirm  the  reality  of  participation 
in  the  heavenly  Church  more  than  A's  'life  eternal'. 

The  really  fundamental  difference  between  C and  A lies  in  the 
second  clause.  C is  clearly  trinitarian  and  incarnational . 

Jesus  Christ  is  God's  Only  Son,  as  he  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  played  a significant 
role  in  his  conception  and  birth.  God  for  C is  indeed  triune. 

The  Son  is  the  second  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  third.  The  Son  is  united  with  the  Father  in  the 
same  essence.  Though  the  homoousian  terminology  is  not  employed 
with  reference  to  the  Spirit's  relation  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  idea  is  clearly  implied  by  C. 


4.  In  Relation  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  (4) 

Q is  strong  in  its  discussion  of  God's  triune  nature  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  God's  Son.  The  Creed  is  in  forty 
propositions.  The  first  twenty-six  of  them  treat  the  doctrine 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  and  the  rest  deal  with  the  faith  in  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son.  It  does  not  go  into  the  other  emphases 
in  either  of  the  other  two  creeds. 

The  Catholic  faith,  says  Q,  consists  in  the  worship  of  the  one 
God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity.  The  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
who  are  not  to  be  confounded,  are  the  Father,  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Godhead  is  the  same  for  all  the  three  of  them. 

They  have  the  same  glory  and  their  majesty  is  co-eternal.  All 
the  three  are  equally  uncreate  ( increatus) , incomprehensible 
( immensus)  and  eternal  (aeternus) . Yet  they  are  not  three 
increati , nor  three  immensi , but  one  increatus  and  one  immensus . 
Every  person  of  the  Trinity  is  by  himself  God  and  Lord;  yet  they 
have  not  three  Gods,  nor  are  they  three  Lords.  The  homoousian 
nature  of  God  as  the  holy  Trinity  is  emphasized  by  Q more  clearly 
than  either  C or  A. 

Having  made  these  general  affirmations  regarding  the  persons, 

Q goes  on  to  say  that  the  Father  is  made  of  none,  neither  created 
nor  begotten.  The  Son  is  also  not  created  or  made,  but  is  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son.  He  is  not  created  or  begotten,  but  is  proceeding.  In 
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other  words,  the  Triune  God  exists  in  himself,  without  having  to 
depend  on  something  outside.  There  is  one  Father,  not  three 
Fathers;  one  Son,  not  three  Sons;  one  Holy  Spirit,  not  three 
Holy  Spirits.  None  of  them  is  before  or  after  any;  none  is 
greater  or  less  than  any.  But  the  three  are  co-eternal  together 
and  co-equal  (coaeterne  sibi  sunt,  et  coeguales) . The  faith 
thus  affirmed  in  God  as  three  in  one  and  one  in  three,  insists 
Q,  is  indispensable  for  salvation. 

Q then  goes  on  to  confess  the  faith  in  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  right  faith  demands  that  we  believe  and 
confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and 
Man.  He  is  at  once  God  ex  substantia  patris,  being  begotten 
before  the  worlds,  and  Man  ex  substantia  matris,  being  born  in 
the  world.  He  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man.  As  Man  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a rational  soul  and  subsists  in  human  flesh. 

Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  Man.  Yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ. 

He  is  one,  not  by  a conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by 
the  taking  of  humanity  into  God.  It  is  not  by  confusion  of  sub- 
stances that  Christ  is  one  but  by  unity  of  person.  The  unity  is 
illustrated  by  Q by  means  of  the  body-soul  analogy  in  man.  Just 
as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  compose  one  man,  God  and  man  in 
Christ  constitute  him  as  one.  This  analogy  was  employed  by  theo- 
logians of  all  schools  of  thought  in  the  ancient  Church. 

Christ  suffered  for  our  salvation.  He  descended  into  hell  and 
rose  again  from  the  dead.  The  descent  into  hell,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  noted  by  C,  though  it  is  there  in  A.  Q then  mentions 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  and  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  living  and  depart- 
ed. When  he  comes  all  those  already  departed  shall  rise  again 
from  the  dead  and  there  will  be  the  final  judgment.  Those  who 
have  done  good  will  now  go  into  life  eternal  and  those  who  have 
done  evil  will  be  sent  to  everlasting  fire. 

C does  not  go  into  the  details  discussed  by  Q.  We  may  even  say 
that  Q is  more  a statement  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation  than  a creed.  C,  as  we  have  seen,  notes 
Christ's  birth  from  the  virgin  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  his  suffering  and  death  on  the  cross  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  his  ascension  and  session  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  his  future  coming  in  glory 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  departed.  This  sequence  is  there  in 
Q,  as  also  in  A.  To  this  A and  Q add  the  descent  into  hell. 

■Most  of  the  enphases  in  A can  be  traced  back  in  creeds  to  ancient 
times.  In  fact,  the  Church  had  baptismal  creeds  and  A was  one 
form  used  in  connection  with  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  This  was 
continued  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  the  West.  It  is  possible 
that  like  A the  creeds  in  circulation  were  not  explicit  on  the 
doctrines  concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  Q was 
an  attempt  to  rectify  the  inadequacy,  with  the  definite  inten- 
tion of  excluding  aberrations  with  reference  to  both  these 
doctrines.  The  East  did  not  feel  a need  for  it,  as  N and  C 
were  considered  adequate  to  meet  the  situation  either  in  them- 
selves or  with  some  modifications. 
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It  is  clear  in  any  case  that  as  a creed  C is  definitely  fuller 
than  either  A or  Q.  But  Q is  fuller  than  either  of  the  other 
creeds  on  the  subject  which  it  has  taken  on  hand  for  treatment. 


5 . C and  Church  Worship 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  text  of  C.  In  fact,  both  N and  C were  presented 
to  this  Council.  However,  a comparison  of  the  responses  from 
participants  after  the  reading  of  each  creed  will  show  that  it 
was  with  N that  they  were  really  familiar.  As  for  C,  they  were 
only  willing  to  accept  its  orthodoxy.  This  situation  changed 
subsequently.  We  cannot  go  here  into  the  question  how  this 
happened.  But  there  is  one  point  in  the  response  which  will 
shed  some  light  on  the  subject  at  issue  before  us.  To  the  read- 
ing of  N the  members  of  the  Council  responded  by  saying  in  part, 
'We  all  believe  in  this.  In  this  we  have  been  baptized.  In 
this  we  administer  baptism'  (5) . N was  indeed  the  baptismal 
creed  of  almost  the  entire  East  at  that  time. 

Once  C was  presented,  a comparison  with  N was  possible,  and  N 
was  defective  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  not  quite 
suitable  for  use  in  the  service  of  baptism  or  in  any  other  act 
of  worship  like  the  eucharist,  and  on  the  other,  it  was  doctr in- 
ally  inadequate.  With  reference  to  N ' s unsuitability  for  wor- 
ship, two  defects  in  its  composition  can  be  noted.  In  the  first 
place,  N had  a parenthetical  clause  following  the  affirmation 
that  the  Son  is  born  monogenes  from  the  Father,  which  read, 
toutestin  ek  tes  ousias  tou  Patros  (that  is  from  the  essence  of 
the  Father) . The  intention  of  the  Nicene  fathers  in  adopting 
this  phrase  was  to  exclude  the  Arian  position  summarily.  Arius 
and  his  supporters  would  accept  the  statement  that  the  Son  was 
born  of  the  Father,  but  they  would  refuse  to  admit  that  he  was 
born  of  the  essence  of  the  Father  so  that  he  was  God  and  not  a 

creature.  However,  in  a creed  of  the  Church  for  use  in  baptism 

and  other  acts  of  worship  it  was  felt  to  be  clumsy.  The  second 
point  of  defect  in  N was  the  anathema  at  the  end.  'Those  who  say' 
N read,  'that  there  was  once  when  he  was  not, that  before  he  was 
born  he  was  not,  and  that  he  came  into  being  out  of  nothing;  or 
who  say  that  he  is  of  a different  hypostasis  or  ousia , that  he 
is  a creature  or  mutable;  or  who  separate  the  Son  of  God  as  one 
different:  them  does  the  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church 
condemn'.  This  anathema  also  was  directed  against  the  Arians 
in  particular,  but  was  not  very  edifying  in  a creed. 

Doctrinally,  N does  not  say  who  the  Holy  Spirit  is.  Leaving 

aside  the  anathema,  it  ends  with  the  words,  'And  in  the  Holy 

Spirit ' . 

As  a creed  intended  for  use  in  worship  C has  superior  merit.  It 
confesses  faith  in  God  as  the  Father  and  with  him  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  A thankful  adoration  of  God  as  he  is  in  him- 
self and  by  recalling  what  he  is  doing  for  us  in  love  is  offered. 
That  we  are  members  of  the  Church,  the  community  of  faith,  having 
turned  from  sin  and  evil  by  baptism,  is  called  to  memory.  The 
fact  that  we  live  in  the  hope  of  a life  beyond  the  grave,  a life 
with  God  in  his  never-ending  kingdom,  is  expressed.  In  this 
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way  C was  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  use  in  the  worship  of 
the  Church. 


6 . C in  Relation  to  the  New  Testament 


The  main  ideas  of  C,  which  we  have  already  noted  and  which  we 
should  check  with  the  New  Testament  are  the  following:  (a)  God 
as  Triune;  (b)  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son;  (c)  The  Holy  Spirit; 
(d)  The  Church;  and  (e)  The  Christian  Hope.  It  is  possible  to 
trace  all  those  ideas  to  the  New  Testament. 

(a)  God  as  Triune 

This  confession,  though  it  is  central  to  C,  cannot  find  a paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  Yet  the  Church  tried 
to  conserve  it  consistently.  The  New  Testament  records  the 
Trinitarian  formula  at  least  twice  (6) . 

Following  the  New  Testament  times,  the  Church  stood  by  the  Trini- 
tarian faith  uncompromisingly.  Its  determination  in  this  respect 
was  such  that  it  was  not  satisfied  with  either  a modalistic  or  a 
dynamistic  solution  to  the  problem.  Later  in  the  4th  century, 
when  Arianism  insisted  on  a Unitarian  conception  of  God,  reduc- 
ing the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  level  of  creatures,  the 
Church  did  not  accept  it.  Again  in  the  same  century  when  the 
pneumatomachoi  asserted  a binitarian  God,  relegating  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  position  of  a creature,  that  also  was  rejected 
without  the  least  hesitation.  This  is  the  background  of  C. 

What  basis  then  can  we  find  for  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament? 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  Gospel  is  centred  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  occupies  a signi- 
ficartplace  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  New  Testament  emphases,  we  note  briefly 
certain  points  in  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  of  John  that  are 
relevant  to  our  discussion. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthian  Church  in  the  fifties 
of  the  first  century,  assigns  to  Jesus  Christ  a position  which 
deserves  serious  attention.  Facing  the  problem  of  division  in  the 
the  church  of  Corinth,  where  people  claimed  to  be  on  the  side  of 
Peter,  Paul,  Apollos  or  Christ  himself,  the  Apostle  asks  them 
who  Peter,  Paul  and  Apollos  really  are.  They  are  nothing,  says 
Paul,  but  servants  of  Christ;  they  have  not  right  to  own  the 
Corinthian  people  or  people  anywhere  else.  In  fact,  the  men  and 
the  Christians  of  Corinth  are  Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's  (7). 
The  passage  shows  clearly  that  Paul  did  not  consider  Christ  to 
be  one  like  himself,  Peter  or  Apollos  or  any  other  human  being. 

In  his  view  Christ  is  with  God  and  the  Lord  of  all  men. 

This  Christ  was  for  Paul  God's  Son.  When  the  time  had  fully 
come,  God  sent  him,  'born  of  a woman,  born  under  the  law'  (8) . 

This  Galatian  passage  cannot  be  taken  necessarily  to  mean  that 
the  Son  was  in  existence  with  God  prior  to  his  being  born  of  a 
woman.  That  he  did  so  exist  is  the  emphasis  of  the  Philippian 
passage,  which  obviously  belongs  to  a later  period  in  the  life 
of  Paul,  It  says  that  he  was  with  God  in  the  form  of,  and  on 
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an  equality  with,  God,  and  that  he  emptied  himself  to  assume  the 
form  of  a servant  (9) . If  this  is  a quotation  from  an  existing 
hymn,  which  it  likely  is,  it  shows  that  the  Son's  existence  with 
God  in  equality  with  him  before  his  earthly  ministry  was  part 
of  the  Church's  faith  even  prior  to  Paul's  writing  his  epistle 
to  the  Philippians.  To  this  may  be  added  the  reference  in  the 
Colossian  epistle,  which  affirms  that  Christ  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God.  The  first-born  of  all  creation,  he  is  before  all 
things  and  all  things  are  held  together  in  him.  It  is  in  him 
that  everything  is  created  and  the  fulness  of  God  dwells  (10) . 

Paul  emphasizes  the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well.  It  is 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  meet  Christ  crucified  and  risen. 
Bringing  Christ  from  past  history  as  our  contemporary  Lord,  he 
reconciles  us  to  God  through  the  cross  on  which  Christ  died. 

The  Johannine  Gospel  is  most  explicit  in  the  New  Testament  in 
affirming  God's  triune  nature.  In  it  Jesus  refers  to  God  as  his 
Father  and  speaks  of  himself  as  one  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
world  by  the  Father.  To  do  the  Father's  will  and  to  fulfil  his 
work  is  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  the  world.  There  is  a differ- 
ence between  his  relation  and  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to 
the  Father.  The  risen  Christ,  for  example,  asks  Mary  Magda- 
lene to  pass  on  the  news  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  'to 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God'  (11).  As 
the  Son  he  is  monogenes  - the  only  one  in  a class  or  a class  by 

himself.  The  sonship  to  God  is  not  the  same  to  himself  and  the 

disciples,  for  his  sonship  is  unique  (12) . The  relation  of  him- 
self as  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  the  relation  of  the  mind  or  the 
word  ( logos)  to  the  person  concerned  (13) . 

The  Holy  Spirit  passages  in  John  imply  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity in  a real  sense.  When  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus  comes 
to  an  end  and  he  departs  from  the  world  scene  as  a concrete  rea- 
lity, the  disciples  will  not  be  left  alone.  The  'Spirit  of  truth 

who  proceeds  from  the  Father'  will  take  his  place  (14).  That  is 
not  all;  along  with  the  Spirit  the  Father  and  the  Son  himself 
'will  come  to  him  and  make  our  home  with  him'  (15).  In  other 
words,  the  triune  God  will  come  and  dwell  in  those  who  love  God 
and  seek  to  do  his  will. 

C takes  this  New  Testament  teaching  seriously  and  defines  the 
nature  of  the  inner  relation  of  the  Godhead.  The  Father  who 
creates,  the  Son  in  whom  the  creation  is  brought  about,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  links  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  vice  versa  and 
connects  the  created  realm  to  the  Creator,  are  not  three,  but 
three  in  one  and  one  in  three.  The  one  God  is  therefore  triune. 


(b)  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son 

'Incarnation'  is  not  a New  Testament  term.  It  came  to  be  adopted 
by  Christian  theology  as  the  best  available  linguistic  tool  to 
express  the  New  Testament  understanding  of  the  Christ  event. 

The  Johannine  statement  that  the  Word  became  flesh  (ho  Logos 
sarx  egeneto)  is  possibly  the  scriptural  basis  on  which  it  has 
been  coined.  The  'Word'  with  which  John  begins  the  Gospel  does 
not  recur  in  it  after  the  prologue.  The  word  employed  later  is 
the  'Son'  - the  Only  Son. 
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C affirms  that  the  Son,  who  is  co-eternal  and  co-essential  with 
the  Father,  to  whom  all  things  owe  their  existence,  'came  down 
from  heaven  and  was  incarnate'  for  us  and  for  our  salvation. 

He  became  man  and  was  crucified  for  us.  That  Jesus  Christ  who 
is  God's  only  Son,  himself  God,  took  on  himself  an  economy  for 
the  salvation  of  man  and  the  created  realm  is  the  emphasis  of  C. 
The  language  employed  here  is  bound  to  raise  the  Chr istological 
question,  as  it  did  in  ancient  times  when  it  caused  the  division 
of  the  Church.  Without  going  into  that  phase  of  the  question, 
we  can  find  a meaning  in  the  credal  emphasis  which  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  New  Testament  proclamation.  God  who  made  the 
world  in  the  beginning  and  ultimately  sustains  it  ever  since 
himself  recreates  it.  Human  sin  resulting  from  man's  self-as- 
sertion and  self-aggrandisement  has  distorted  God's  world.  In 
Jesus  Christ  God  has  confronted  the  situation  through  his  death, 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself  and  the  world  also  to  itself 
(16).  Christ's  death  manifests  on  the  one  hand  the  rejection 
of  God  by  the  world,  and  on  the  other  God's  infinite  love  where- 
by he  accepts  the  rejection  and  transforms  it  into  an  eternal 
triumph  over  sin  and  evil  for  the  salvation  of  man  (17) . 


(c)  The  Holy  Spirit 

C notes  four  points  about  the  Holy  Spirit:  that  he  is  Lord; 
that  he  is  Life-Giver;  that  proceeding  from  the  Father,  he  is 
worshipped  unitedly  with  the  Father  and  the  Son;  and  that  he  has 
spoken  through  the  prophets. 

All  these  points  were  put  together  in  C in  the  face  of  views 
which  considered  the  Spirit  either  as  a creature  or  as  merely 
a power.  To  people  who  held  either  of  these  position  C speaks 
emphatically  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Lord  and  Life-giver,  who 
comes  forth  from  the  Father,  and  who  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  deserve  the  same  worship  and  glory.  The  Father  who  creates 
all  in  the  Son  gives  life  to  them  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  these 
affirmations  C conserves  the  emphasis  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
fully  God. 

In  the  Old  Testament  times  God  spoke  through  the  prophets  by 
his  Spirit.  It  is  the  same  Spirit  that  guides  the  Church  in  the 
New  Testament.  St  John  sees  the  Spirit  as  the  Paracletos  who 
takes  the  place  of  the  incarnate  Son  when  he  disappears  from  the 
earthly  scene.  In  fact  John  says  more;  the  Spirit  builds  up  the 
believers  in  Christ.  Coming  from  God,  he  leads  men  and  women 
individually  and  collectively  in  the  truth  that  is  in  Christ. 

The  connection  between  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clear  in 
Paul  as  well.  He  proclaims  that  Jesus  Christ  has  reconciled 
man  to  God,  and  man  to  his  fellow  human  beings.  The  guarantee 
of  his  reconciliation  is  in  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  we 
have  received  (18) . The  Spirit  leads  us  to  God  and  to  life  with 
him.  Guided  by  the  Spirit,  we  grow  in  holiness  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  manifests  itself  in  us  concretely  (19)  . Without  go- 
ing into  details,  we  can  note  Paul's  understanding  of  the  Spirit 
as  expressed  by  him  in  a classical  way  in  Romans  8.  He  says 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  lives  in  those 
who  have  in  them  the  spirit  of  Christ  (20) . He  is  not  identical 
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with  Christ.  We  need  him  so  much  that  he  strengthens  us  in  our 
weakness.  It  is  in  fact  the  Spirit  himself  who  intercedes  in  us 
on  our  behalf  because  we  do  not  know  what  we  should  pray  or  what 
we  should  pray  for  (21) . 

The  fact  should  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  these  concerns  of  the 
New  Testament  which  C reflects.  Whereas  the  New  Testament  affirms 
the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  relation  to  the  revelation 
in  Christ,  C is  concerned  with  spelling  out  the  ontological 
status  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


(d)  The  Church 

'We  believe  in  the  one  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church',  af- 
firms C.  This  statement,  following  as  it  does  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  Spirit  spoke  through  the  prophets,  implies  a 
special  emphasis.  The  Spirit  who  guided  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament  has  founded  the  Church  in  the  new  age.  The  prophets 
spoke  to  one  nation,  the  nation  of  Israel.  In  the  new  age  the 
Church,  grounded  \n  the  apostolic  legacy  through  which  the 
Spirit  speaks,  is  catholic.  It  includes  all  nations  and  peoples. 
The  Church  is  not  for  one  nation;  it  is  for  all  nations.  This 
community  of  faith  is  holy,  as  it  is  set  apart  for  God;  it  is 
one  because  it  is  united  in  the  one  Spirit. 

In  the  New  Testament  both  John  and  Paul  emphasize  the  unity  of 
the  community  led  by  the  Spirit.  John  includes  the  idea  that 
the  disciples  should  be  so  united  as  to  evince  the  oneness 
which  eternally  binds  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  in  the  High- 
priestly  prayer  (22) . This  prayer  was  offered  for  the  community 
including  'those  who  believe  in  me  through  their  word'.  Of  the 
four  gospels,  John  alone  notes  the  incident  in  which  non-Jews 
sought  to  meet  Jesus  and  he  expressed  joy  over  it  (23)  . Paul 
proclaims  that  in  Christ  not  only  God  and  man  are  reconciled, 
but  also  the  Jew  and  the  non-Jew.  Through  his  death  on  the 
cross,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  Jewish  authority  of  the 
time  in  the  light  of  their  understanding  of  the  Law,  it  was  the 
Law  that  was  abrogated.  Thereby  the  crucified  Christ  has  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  that  separated  the  non-Jew 
from  the  Jew.  Based  on  this  faith  Paul  tells  the  believers 
from  the  non-Jewish  people  that  they  'are  no  longer  strangers 
and  sojourners',  but  are  'fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and 
members  of  the  household  of  God'.  To  be  sure,  they  are  'built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus 
being  the  corner  stone'  (24).  According  to  Paul,  then,  through 
the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  a new  reality  in  life  has  been 
established  by  God.  This  is  a life  in  fellowship  of  people  of 
all  races  and  conditions,  nations  and  cultures.  The  Church 
signifies  that  reality. 

Here  also  we  can  observe  a difference  in  emphasis  between  the 
New  Testament  and  C.  The  former  has  a dynamic  conception,  which 
is  not  reflected  in  the  same  way  by  the  latter.  Though  the  four 
attributes  of  the  Church  noted  in  C can  take  care  of  the  New 
Testament  point,  in  effect  they  tend  to  be  static. 
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(e)  The  Christian  Hope 

In  conclusion  C makes  three  points:  We  confess  one  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins  (hen  baptisma  eis  aphesin  hamartion) ; we 
look  forward  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  and  to  the  life 
eternal  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  first  makes  the  point  that  baptism  is  one  and  is  not  to  be 
repeated.  The  controversy  over  the  heretical  baptism  which  had 
raged  in  the  Church  during  the  time  prior  to  the  Council  of 
Nicea  in  325  and  the  Council's  decree  on  the  issue  is  possibly 
reflected  here.  The  one  baptism  of  C is  the  teaching  of  Paul 
in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (25). 

The  emphasis  that  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  sins  is  also 
the  teaching  of  Paul  and  John.  Writing  to  the  Romans  (26)  , Paul 
compares  the  action  in  baptism  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  'Do  you  not  know',  he  asks,  'that  all  of  us  who 
have  been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his 
death?'  The  action  with  water  in  baptism  is  for  Paul  a symbol 
of  death  with  Christ  to  sin,  and  the  rising  from  it  a symbol  of 
the  new  life  which  resurrection  signifies.  It  is  this  idea  that 
C implies  here,  so  that  what  is  noted  here  has  an  eschatological 
dimension.  John  also  in  his  reference  to  Christ's  conversation 
with  Nicodemus  (27)  includes  a similar  emphasis.  Any  one  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  has  to  undergo  a new  birth  in 
the  spirit,  which  is  symbolized  in  baptism. 

The  reference  to  baptism  by  C is  related  to  the  resurrection 
from  death.  Jesus  Christ  died,  but  he  rose  again  eternally 
triumphant  over  evil,  sin  and  death.  What  happened  in  Jesus  is 
effected  in  us  symbolically  in  baptism,  and  we  look  forward  to 
its  actual  realization  by  the  resurrection.  The  incarnate  Lord, 
as  our  brother,  has  shown  us  the  goal.  In  baptism  we  have  had 
a glimpse  of  it,  but  we  await  its  culmination. 

That  Jesus  Christ  rose  again  from  the  dead  is  the  central  point 
in  the  New  Testament  proclamation.  The  Johannine  Christ  says 
that  he  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  who  believes  in 
me,  he  proclaims,  'though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live'  (28).  For 
Paul,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  very  basis  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  indeed  the  guarantee  that  we  shall  rise  again 
also  (29) . 

The  third  point  speaks  of  life  in  the  world  to  come.  The  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Lord  came  to  the  world  to  give  life  in  abundance, 
and  in  his  resurrection  he  has  inaugurated  his  eternal  kingdom 
here  and  now,  where  the  life  is  to  be  realized.  The  old  world, 
with  all  its  glory  and  pomp,  is  dying.  Christ  came  to  make  it 
new  and  for  it  to  abide  in  him,  through  the  Spirit.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  old  and  the  new  continued  mixed,  but  that  will 
change.  With  the  resurrection  the  new  will  emerge.  'Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new' . Then  there  will  be  a new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  The  old  will  have  passed  away  (30) . C can  very 
well  accommodate  this  eschatological  Christian  hope,  to  which 
we  can  say  Amen. 
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7 .  A Word  in  Conclusion 

C is  a 4th  century  construction,  facing  challenges  to  faith 
which  came  to  be  expressed  within  the  cultural  and  intellectual 
setting  prevalent  in  the  Mediterranean  world  of  ancient  times. 
Its  language  in  many  places  is  of  that  age  and  its  thought- 
forms  archaic.  Yet  it  reflects  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament 
in  a remarkable  way. 


NOTES 

1.  N is  given  in  its  original  Greek  by  T.H.  Bindley:  The 
Oecumenical  Documents  of  the  Faith.  See  fourth  edition,  revised 
by  F.W.  Green,  Methuen  & Co.,  1950,  p.  26. 

2.  Bindley  includes  C in  the  original  Greek  on  p.  64.  The 
Greek  original  as  it  is  given  by  E.  Schwartz  in  Acta  Conciliorum 
Oecumen icorum , II,  I,  ii,  128  and  141  and  an  English  translation 
are  reproduced  by  J.N.D.  Kelly  in  Early  Christian  Creeds,  Long- 
man, 1952,  pp.  297-298. 

3.  For  the  Apostles'  Creed,  see  Kelly,  ibid.,  p.  369. 

4.  For  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Water land's  History  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  James  Parker  & Co.  is  used  here.  For  the  Latin 
original  with  comments,  see  pp.  176-190.  An  English  transla- 
tion with  a commentary  is  given  on  pp.  208-230. 

5.  ACO,  II,  i,  p.  275:  12,  cp.  p.  276:  15. 

6.  Mt  28:19;  II  Cor  13:14. 

7.  I Cor  3 : 21f • 

8.  Galatians  4:4. 

9.  Philippians  2:6.. 

10.  Col  1:15-20. 

11.  John  20:17. 

12.  John  3:16 

13.  John  1:1. 

14.  John  15:26. 

15.  John  14:23. 

16.  II  Cor  5:19;  Col  1:20. 

17.  Eph  2 : 4f  , 13f. 
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18.  Eph  1 : 17f • 

19.  Gal  5:22-23. 

20 . Rom  8:9. 

21.  Rom  8 : 26f . 

22.  John  17 : 20f . 

23.  John  12 : 20f . 

24.  Eph  2. 

25.  Eph  4:4. 

26.  Rom  6:3f. 

27.  John  3. 

28.  John  11:25-26. 

29.  I Cor  15:12. 

30.  Rev  21. 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH  AS  EXPRESSED  IN  THE  APOSTLES’  CREED, 
ESPECIALLY  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NICENE  CREED 

(Emmanuel  Lanne) 


1.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  expression  of  the  Apostolic 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  all  the  West. 


As  it  stands  today  in  the  Christian  tradition  of  the  West, 
the  Apostles'  Creed  (=  AC)  is  attested  in  the  7th  and  8th  cen- 
turies (Scarapsus  of  St.  Pirminius,  Missal  of  Bobbio) . In 
effect,  beyond  this,  with  some  minor  variations,  it  represents 
the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Roman  Church  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  3rd  century.  It  was  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  West  by  the  4th  century,  a fact  testified  by  St.  Anbrose 
Milan,  St.  Augustine  for  Africa,  St.  Nicetas  of  Remesiana  for 
Dalmatia,  and  by  other  writers  for  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul.  It 
represents  the  baptismal  confession  of  the  Western  Church;  its 
form  at  this  period  was  fairly  elastic,  varying  according  to 
local  Churches  and  writers,  but  its  substance  was  the  same 
everywhere  (1) . 

In  the  9th  century,  probably  due  to  the  Charlemagne's  desire 
for  liturgical  uniformity,  the  received  text  (textus  receptus) 
of  the  AC  becomes  the  baptismal  creed  of  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe  with  an  identical  form  everywhere. 

However,  in  its  declaratory  form  ("I  believe  in  God  ...")  the 
text  of  the  AC  does  not  seem  to  go  back  beyond  the  3rd  century. 
The  "Apostolic  Tradition"  of  St.  Hippolytus  of  Rome  (Roman 
document  from  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century)  does  not  yet 
show  the  rite  of  the  tradit io  and  the  redditio  of  the  symbol  in 
the  ceremonies  preceding  baptism.  As  the  first  fairly  complete 
liturgical  formulary  of  the  life  of  a local  Church,  the 
"Apostolic  Tradition"  describes  the  baptismal  confession  of 
faith  not  in  a declaratory  form,  but  in  the  form  of  interroga- 
tions to  the  candidates  on  the  faith  they  profess:  "Do  you 
believe  in  God  (the)  Father  Almighty,  etc.?"  The  candidate 
replies:  "I  believe",  and  is  immediately  immersed.  This  is 
repeated  three  times.  In  the  second  interrogation,  concerning 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  chr istological  elements  are  very 
close  to  what  they  will  be  in  the  AC.  And  the  same  is  true  for 
the  third  interrogation  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy 
Church  and  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

2.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  linked  to  the  baptismal  rites  of 
Rome  from  a very  early  period,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
formula  transmitted  by  the  Roman  Tradition. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  assume  that  the  baptismal  inter- 
rogations of  Hippolytus  represent  the  sole  Roman  usage  at  this 
period.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  variety  of  formulae  in  local 
Churches  two  centuries  later  that  a certain  diversity  of  detail 
is  present  in  the  formulation  of  the  faith. 
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A notable  proof  of  this  diversity  can  be  found  in  the  Roman 
Tradition  itself.  If,  with  Hippolytus,  Rome  transmits  the  most 
ancient  interrogatory  baptismal  formula,  she  is  also  the  last 
to  witness  to  it.  The  ancient  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (Vat. 

Regin.  Lat.  316)  in  the  8th  century  testifies  to  the  interro- 
gatory formula  alone  and  does  not  show  the  declaratory  formula 
("I  baptize  you  ..."  or  "The  servant  of  God  is  baptized  . . . ") 

(2). 

Moreover,  the  second  of  the  Gelasian  interrogations  is  different 
from  the  second  of  Hippolytus  in  the  "Apostolic  Tradition",  and 
its  brevity  would  appear  to  suggest  that  it  is  very  ancient  and 
older  than  Hippolytus,  whose  much  more  elaborate  formulation  is 
so  close  to  the  declaratory  text  of  the  AC.  Indeed,  this  second 
Gelasian  interrogation  asks  only:  "Do  you  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  born  and  who  suffered 
(natus  et  passus) ?"  The  term  natus  here  covers  the  whole 
Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  passus , the  whole  of  the 
Paschal  Mystery.  This  is  a notable  primitive  form,  since  it  is 
unlikely  that  at  a period  much  later  than  Hippolytus  the  word 
passus  would  be  used  alone  to  abridge  a formula  already  much 
more  developed. 

This  extremely  ancient  interrogation  has  been  retained  over  the 
centuries  practically  unchanged  in  the  Roman  Ritual  until  the 
recent  reform  after  Vatican  II.  From  the  Carolingian  period 
until  Vatican  II,  the  Gelasian  baptismal  interrogations  were  to 
be  found  in  the  questions  posed  to  candidates  immediately  after 
the  renunciation  of  Satan  and  before  baptism  itself.  The 
second  question  is  straight  from  the  ancient  Gelasian  Sacramen- 
tary with  simply  natus  et  passus.  Since  Vatican  II  this  second 
interrogation  has  been  made  to  conform  with  the  christological 
content  of  the  received  text  of  the  AC  (Roman  Ritual,  1972)  , 
a step  already  long  anticipated  in  the  Anglican  Church  (Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  1662) . 

Therefore  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Roman  baptismal  ritual  main- 
tained a double  formulation  of  the  christological  profession  of 
faith:  that  of  the  redditio  symboli  of  the  AC,  and  that  of  the 

interrogations  preceding  the  act  of  baptism.  This  diversity  of 
formulae  in  the  baptismal  confession  of  faith  is  not  confined  to 
the  Roman  rite;  an  identical  phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the 
Coptic  and  Armenian  baptismal  rites,  both  of  which  have  main- 
tained extremely  brief  baptismal  professions  of  faith,  of  which 
the  Coptic  example  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  primitive- 
ness . 

Alongside  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (=  NC)  received  by 
all,  the  Churches  have  preserved  for  Christian  initiation  very 
primitive  formulations  which  link  them  more  directly  to  their 
apostolic  foundation. 

3.  The  "apostolic"  origin  of  the  Roman  Creed  and  the  "aposto- 
licity"  of  Churches  as  expressions  of  unity  in  one  apostolic 
faith. 


Whatever  the  importance  of  the  other  formulae  of  confession  pre- 
served by  the  Churches,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  baptismal 
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interrogations  of  Hippolytus  constitute  the  oldest  witness  to 
what  was  destined  to  become  the  AC.  It  is  known  that  the  text 
of  the  "Apostolic  Tradition"  rapidly  found  favour  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  due  no  doubt  not  only  to  its  theological  con- 
tent, but  also  to  the  title  and  intention  of  the  work,  claiming 
the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
Syrian  "Didascalia"  a little  later,  or  was  already  with  the 
"Didache"  or  "Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles". 

In  spite  of  its  claim  to  apostolic  origin,  the  changes  in  the 
Eastern  versions  of  this  text  replace  the  Roman  baptismal  inter- 
rogations with  local  Alexandrian  or  Syrian  formulae.  This  shows 
that  variations  of  form  among  local  Churches  were  not  seen  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  claim  to  apostolic  origin,  and  that 
these  local  variations  were  seen  to  manifest  the  direct  link  of 
the  local  Churches  concerned  with  their  own  apostolic  foundation 
and  origin.  Moreover  this  diversity  in  formulation  in  no  way 
compromised  the  communion  ("koinonia")  of  the  different  Churches 
in  their  celebration  of  the  one  same  apostolic  faith. 

In  the  same  period  that  Hippolytus  transcribed  (and  modified?) 
a Roman  baptismal  formulary  subsequently  to  become  our  Apostles' 
Creed,  Irenaeus  and  then  Tertullian  were  making  explicit  the 
doctrine  of  ecclesial  apostolicity  already  professed  and  lived 
everywhere.  This  consisted  less  in  the  actual  form  of  the 
specific  statements  transmitted,  than  in  the  identity  of  the 
apostolic  faith  which  was  proclaimed.  It  is  this  which  is 
opposed  to  the  inventions  of  the  heretics.  Tertullian  says: 

"To  this  test,  therefore  will  they  be  submitted  for  proof  by 
those  churches,  who,  although  they  derive  not  their  founder 
from  apostles  or  apostolic  men  (as  being  of  much  later  date, 
for  they  are  in  fact  being  founded  daily) , yet,  since  they 
agree  in  the  same  faith,  they  are  accounted  as  not  less 
apostolic  because  they  are  akin  in  doctrine."  (De  Praescr iptione 
XXXII,  6) 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  century  in  the  West  the  conviction  became 
manifest  that  the  symbol  of  the  faith  in  the  text  given  by  the 
Roman  Church  to  its  catechumens  was  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
themselves.  This  co.nviction  would  seem  to  come  from  a text 
such  as  the  Syriac  "Didascalia"  of  the  Apostles,  which  attri- 
butes to  the  Twelve  the  formulation  of  the  Rule  of  essential 
faith  (cf.  VI,  12,  Iff?  Funk,  p.  326).  St.  Ambrose  and  the 
Council  of  Milan  over  which  he  presided  ca.  390,  write  to  Pope 
Siricius  that  one  should  believe  "the  symbol  of  the  Apostles 
which  the  Roman  Church  has  always  and  continues  to  preserve 
intact"  (E£  42,  5). 

Some  years  later,  ca.  404,  Rufinus  of  Aquileia  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles  reports  the  well-known  story  of 
its  composition.  He  comments  on  the  text  of  Aquileia,  because 
that  was  the  one  used  at  his  baptism,  but  he  notes  that  if  the 
Churches  have  added  words  to  the  primitive  symbol,  "in  the 
Church  of  Rome  this  did  not  happen",  "I  think",  he  explains, 
"that  this  is  because  there  no  heresy  has  seen  the  light  of 
day.  The  ancient  usage  is  there  conserved,  by  which  those  who 
are  about  to  receive  the  grace  of  baptism  recite  the  symbol  in 
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public,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  faithful  people. 
And  therefore  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  faith  will  not 
admit  an  extra  word  to  be  heard.  In  other  places,  insofar  as 
one  may  understand,  certain  things  seem  to  have  been  added  with 
the  idea  of  excluding  the  signification  of  a new  doctrine" 
(Comment  in  Symbolum  Apostolorum,  3) . 

What  does  Rufinus  have  in  mind  particularly  here?  It  is  not 
evident.  Would  it  be  the  homoousios  of  the  Nicene  Symbol?  It 
is  possible.  He  does  not  condemn  such  additions,  but  his  pref- 
erence is  for  the  Roman  Creed  in  the  pure  state  in  which,  he 
thinks,  the  Apostles  transmitted  it. 

4 . The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed 

The  AC  is  therefore  above  all  a baptismal  symbol  - that  of  Rome 
and  of  all  the  Christian  West.  It  is  not  a complete  exposition 
of  the  faith.  However,  neither  is  the  NC.  In  effect,  as  is 
well  known,  none  of  the  ancient  symbols  go  into,  for  example, 
the  questions  of  Holy  Scripture,  ministry  or  justification  by 
faith. 

Certain  creeds,  however,  as  Rufinus  reminded  us,  contain  some 
theological  additions  designed  to  exclude  particular  heresies. 
Such  is  the  case  first  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  then  for  its 
revision  and  completion  at  Constantinople.  The  first  involves 
a development  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  which  the 
second  adds  a similar  development  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  developments  were  sanctioned  by  the  Councils  and  accepted 
by  all  the  Churches.  In  a comparison  between  the  AC  and  the 
NC,  these  chr istological  and  pneumatological  additions  strike 
one  immediately  (see  the  table,  p.104).  There  is  no  room  to 
comment  on  them  here,  but  the  other  differences  between  the 
AC  and  the  NC  Creed  may  be  commented  on  briefly  in  ten  points: 

(1)  Rufinus  (Comment.  Symb.  Apost, , 4-5) notes  already  that 
almost  all  the  Churches  of  the  East  say:  "I  believe  in  one  God 
(the)  Father  Almighty.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
Son",  in  agreement  with  I Cor  8:6.  Indeed  one  may  see  in  lines 
1,  4,  32  and  36  of  the  comparative  table  of  the  two  Creeds  that 
the  Constantinople  text  professes  "one  God",  "one  Lord",  "one 
Church",  "one  baptism",  which  points  also  to  Eph  4:5-6.  How- 
ever, Eph  4:4  would  also  have  suggested  "one  Spirit"  - as  do 
sey^ral  Eastern  symbols  (Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Jerusalem, 
Mopsuestia) . This  theology  of  oneness  is  already  developed  at 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  by  St.  Irenaeus,  against  the  Gnostics, 
but  it  is  not  taken  up  in  the  western  symbols,  which  preserve 

a more  ancient  formulation. 

(2)  "Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth"  belongs  to  the  textus  recep- 
tus  of  the  AC,  but  appears  fairly  late  in  the  West  (in  Nicetas, 
in  Africa  with  Augustine,  Serm.  215)  whereas  these  words  are 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Eastern  formularies.  It  is  probable 
that  the  combination  "Patrem  omnipotentem" , which  is  typically 
Christian  and  belongs  to  the  oldest  history  of  the  symbol,  was 
understood  as  sufficiently  implying  the  Creation  (omn ipotentem 
= omnitenentem  = pantokratora)  (3) • 
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(3)  The  addition  of  conceptus  and  the  displacement  of  natus 
before  the  Virgin  Mary  had  the  aim  of  distinguishing  clearly 
between  the  role  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Eastern  text.  Already  the  formulary 

of  which  St.  Ambrose  is  the  first  witness  was  more  precise  than 
the  NC  text,  since  it  read:  "de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine" 
which  means  "born  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the 
Virgin  Mary"  (cf.  Rufinus,  Comment.  Symb.  Apost. , 8-11).  The 
substitution  of  crucif ixus  by  passus  in  the  Symbol  of  Milan,  and 
the  taking  up  of  mortuus  (already  present  in  Hippolytus,  but  not 
in  Rome  of  the  4th  century)  indicate  that  passus  was  no  longer 
taken  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Paschal  Mystery  as  in  the 
ancient  baptismal  interrogations  mentioned  above.  It  is  useful 
to  note  here  that  I Cor  15:3-4  gives  the  succession:  "died  for 
our  sins  ...  was  buried  ...  rose  again  ...". 

(4)  One  of  the  principal  innovations  in  the  textus  receptus  of 
the  AC  is  the  addition  of  the  descent  into  hell.  On  this  sub- 
ject Rufinus  (Comment.  Symb.  Apost.,  18)  says  that  whilst  neither 
Rome  nor  the  Eastern  Churches  mention  it  in  the  symbol,  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  baptismal  creed  of  Aquileia.  Rufinus  does  not 
attach  any  significance  to  it  other  than  sepultus . However, 

Kelly  rightly  recalls  that  the  descent  into  hell  belongs  to  the 
most  ancient  Christian  theology.  It  also  underlines  the  uni- 
versality of  the  salvation  worked  by  Christ,  in  the  spirit  of 
Phil  2:10-11  (cf.  Rom  10:7  and  also  Acts  2:24,  I Pet  3:19). 

(5)  The  continuation  of  the  resurrection  statement  by  the  words: 
"from  the  dead"  comes  from  Luke  24:46  in  the  final  kerygma  given 
by  the  risen  Jesus  to  his  Apostles.  In  the  NC  text  the  words 
"according  to  the  Scriptures"  seem  to  come  from  I Cor  15:3-4, 

in  which  case  they  probably  refer  to  the  Passion  as  well  as  to 
the  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 

(6)  In  the  AC  the  addition  (first  attested  in  Spain,  4th  cen- 
tury) of  "God"  and  "Almighty"  to  the  mention  of  the  "Father"  on 
the  right  hand  of  whom  Christ  is  seated  in  glory,  would  under- 
line the  divinity  of  the  glorified  Christ,  but  also  the  do^ 
minion  he  holds  with  the  Father  over  the  whole  Creation.  Ap- 
parently this  formula  is  an  intentional  reiteration  of  the  most 
typical  formula  of  the  creed,  as  noted  above:  "God  (the)  Father 
Almighty" . 

(7)  The  addition  of  Credo  to  the  article  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  significance.  Un- 
like the  two  verbs  "I  confess"  and  "I  wait"  which  in  NC  intro- 
duce the  last  articles  after  the  article  on  the  Church,  the  repe- 
tition of  "I  believe"  (credo) could  relate  either  to  the  ancient 
baptismal  questions  (cf.  the  symbol  of  St.  Priminius  and  that 

of  the  antiphonary  of  Bangor) , or  to  a desire  to  affirm  faith 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  same  faith  that  one  has  affirmed  in 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  here 
an  indirect  influence  of  the  reaction  against  the  Pneumato- 
machians.  A more  important  nuance  in  the  same  article,  not 
rendered  by  the  Latin,  is  to  be  found  in  NC.  Whereas  the  325 
Nicene  text  mentions  "the  Holy  Spirit",  as  in  the  ancient  Roman 
creed,  the  textus  receptus  of  the  AC  and  the  NC  creed  have  in- 
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versed  the  order  of  substantive  and  adjective.  For  the  AC  the 
reason  is  not  evident  since  Latin  has  no  article.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  Greek  of  NC,  the  word  "hagion"  preceded  by  the 
article  becomes  an  attribute  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  the  case  of 
"kyrion"  and  " zoopoion" . St.  Basil  draws  attention  to  the 
importance  of  this  epithet  as  designating  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Spirit  (De  Spiritu  Sancto  IX,  22  and  already  Ejd.  125.  3: 
profession  of  faith  signed  by  Eustathius  of  Sebaste) . 

(8)  There  would  seem  to  be  a fairly  important  difference  between 
the  two  symbols  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  is  mentioned 
(4) . The  four  attributes'  mentioned  in  the  Eastern  text  never 
occur  in  the  texts  dependent  on  the  Roman  symbol. 

Moreover,  Rufinus  (op.cit . , 34)  notes  the  difference  between 
Faith  "in"  (credo  in)  the  Holy  Spirit  as  for  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  the  absence  of  the  preposition  in  the  other  articles 
beginning  with  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the  NC  symbol  would 
seem  to  profess  faith  in,  as  for  the  three  Persons,  unless  one 
should  accord  a feeble  value  to  the  Greek  preposition  "eis" 
before  "mian" , which  would  give:  "and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ... 

(who  is)  in  the  one,  holy  ...  Church",  a position  which  is 
grammatically  defensible.  The  West  believes  the  Church,  the 
communion  of  saints,  etc... 

(9)  One  of  the  most  notable  additions  of  the  AC  concerns  the 
intriguing  mention  of  the  "communion  of  saints",  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  has  varied  throughout  the  ages:  fellowship  or 
sacramental  communion?  One  would  be  justified  in  understanding 
both,  as  does  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  after  him  the  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  It  would  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  "mystical"  Body  and  "sacramental"  Body,  author- 
izes the  conjunction  of  these  two  interpretations  dear  to  the 
West. 

(10)  One  last  remark  should  be  made  in  relation  to  the  preced- 
ing points.  While  in  the  NC  Creed  the  article  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  separated  from  those  which  follow  it 
(cf.  the  repetition  of  "in  the  one,  holy  ...  Church",  and  the 
affirmations  "I  confess  one  baptism",  and  "I  wait  for  the  resur- 
rection"), in  the  AC,  on  the  contrary,  the  Church  and  the  fol- 
lowing articles  are  closely  attached  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
point  is  not  without  interest  in  the  light  of  the  reproach 
often  made  that  the  Western  tradition  does  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  AC,  the  Church 
in  its  holiness  and  catholicity,  the  communion  of  saints,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  (Job  19:25-26), 
and  eternal  life  are  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  action. 

5.  The  signification  of  the  two  Creeds  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church. 


In  conclusion,  one  might  draw  attention  to  the  liturgical  signi- 
ficance of  the  two  symbols  briefly  compared  above. 

In  its  historical  origins  as  part  of  the  Roman  and  Western 
tradition,  the  AC  is  closely  linked  with  the  liturgical  bap- 
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tismal  proclamation  of  faith.  So  too  is  the  NC  symbol,  but  its 
texture  is  more  complex.  The  Fathers  of  Chalcedon  recognize  in 
it  the  faith  of  their  baptism,  and  some  scholars  even  consider 
that  this  symbol  was  professed  by  Nectarius  at  his  baptism 
during  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  Thereafter,  it 
became  the  baptismal  creed  of  the  Byzantine  tradition.  However, 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  AC  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  con- 
troversies settled  by  the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople, 
although  certain  4th  - 5th  century  Fathers  among  the  major  wit- 
nesses to  the  AC  were  also  the  most  convinced  defenders  of  the 
Nicene  faith.  The  AC  simply  formulates  the  apostolic  faith 
more  or  less  in  terms  used  by  St.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  2nd  century,  and  before  him  by  St.  Justin  Martyr 
in  the  preceding  generation.  If  Justin  or  Irenaeus  were  to 
return  among  us,  we  would  be  able  to  present  to  them  the  AC 
without  needing  to  explain  any  part  of  it.  This  would  not  be 
so  for  the  NC  symbol,  if  only  because  of  the  "homoousios" . 

The  two  symbols,  but  especially  the  AC,  are  confessions  of  the 
Christian  kerygma  pronounced  at  the  very  heart  of  the  ecclesial 
communion  (koinonia)  in  the  celebration  of  baptism.  In  the 
traditio  and  redditio  of  the  symbol  of  faith  leading  to  baptism, 
we  have  first  of  all  a public  celebration  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ  alone,  a "confession"  in  the  heart  of  a communion  with 
Christ  and  in  Christ,  with  the  believers  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Church. 

Moreover  the  action  of  those  who  transmit  and  then  receive 
this  confession,  ministers  and  faithful,  is  as  important  as 
that  of  the  candidate  for  baptism  who  professes  it.  By  this 
celebration  they  are  manifesting  that  the  Church  is  apostolic, 
that  she  transmits  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  as  she  proclaims 
and  explains  the  Scriptures  which  come  from  them. 

It  would  therefore  be  correct  to  consider  the  profession  of  the 
AC  as  an  " anamnesis"  in  the  strongest  sense.  The  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  and  acts  through  the  mouth  of  those  who  profess  the 
symbol  which  they  have  received  from  the  local  Church  of  their 
incorporation.  The  Holy  Spirit  speaks  and  acts  in  the  midst 
of  this  Church  and  in  each  member  of  the  congregation.  In 
this  way,  both  the  candidate  who  proclaims  the  symbol  whose 
structure  is  so  primitive,  and  those  who  listen  to  it  are  pre- 
pared by  it  to  participate  in  the  thanksgiving  of  the  euchar- 
istic  celebration. 

The  NC  symbol  has  also  the  same  function,  of  course l But  it  is 
more  marked  by  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  Churches.  It 
is  a "conciliar  symbol"  expressing  the  communion  of  the  Churches 
in  the  one  apostolic  faith.  Received  by  all  the  Churches, 
many  of  which  are  now  separated,  it  not  only  witnesses  to  a 
certain  basic  unity  in  faith,  but  moreover  ought,  later  on,  to 
be  a sufficient  witness  to  full  communion. 

At  the  end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  in 
the  East,  and  in  the  9th  century  in  the  West,  its  proclamation 
was  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy,  at 
the  turning  point  between  Word  and  Sacrifice.  In  some  ways, 
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this  insertion  is  to  be  regretted  since  the  eucharistic  prayer 
itself  is  already  a proclamation  of  the  faith  par  excellence. 

But  the  practice  has  a positive  aspect:  as  a preamble  to  the 
great  thanksgiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  proclamation  of 
the  NC  symbol  signifies  and  manifests  the  communion  of  the 
Churches  in  the  faith  or,  as  the  Byzantine  liturgy  says,  the 
unanimity  of  the  confession  founded  on  love  one  for  another. 

One  is  justified  in  seeing  in  the  permanence  of  these  two  sym- 
bols (and  others  not  less  ancient  whose  existence  has  been  men- 
tioned above)  the  sign  that  through  the  slightly  different 
formulations  of  the  apostolic  faith,  the  substance  of  that  faith 
itself  goes  back  through  the  centuries  to  the  one  and  original 
apostolic  kerygma. 

However,  this  diversity  in  the  ancient  symbols  of  faith,  con- 
veyed through  the  centuries  until  our  time,  does  not  allow  the 
creation  of  new  liturgical  formularies  of  the  creed  composed 
for  contemporary  use.  On  the  contrary,  it  signifies  that  in 
spite  of  the  different  historical  contexts  through  which  they 
live  from  their  origins,  the  Churches  intended  to  maintain,  in 
the  very  act  of  receiving  new  members  of  the  "koinonia"  through 
baptism,  expressions  of  the  Christian  faith  whose  substance 
goes  back  to  the  apostles.  Thus  they  made  liturgically  mani- 
fest their  apostolicity  and  communion  through  time  and  space, 
i.e.  the  communion  of  saints. 

Beside  the  liturgical  formularies  of  the  creed,  the  Church  during 
the  centuries  formulated  the  "rule  of  faith"  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  errors  to  be  fought.  This 
rule  of  faith,  taking  up  the  articles  of  the  creed,  stressed 
or  developed  one  point  or  another  according  to  the  need  of  the 
moment,  but  such  developments,  even  if  they  were  sanctioned  by 
Councils,  were  not  added  to  the  creeds  nor  were  allowed  to 
modify  their  formulation.  Therefore,  if  today  we  feel  the 
necessity  for  a new  formulation  of  some  points  of  the  faith  to 
meet  contemporary  demands,  we  must  be  careful  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  intact  the  text  of  the  ancient  symbols  which  in  the 
liturgy  unite  us  to  our  apostolic  origin. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Bibliography  in  the  studies  of  P.  Smulders,  Some  Riddles  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  in:  Bijdragen  31  (1970),  pp.  234-261;  II, 
ibid. , 32  (1971),  pp.  350-366;  The  Sitz  im  Leben  of  the  Old 
Roman  Creed,  in:  Studia  Patristica  XIII,  ed.  L . A.  Livingstone 
(T.U.  116),  1975,  pp.  409-421;  "God  Father  All-Sovereign":  New 
Testament  use,  the  Creeds  and  the  Liturgy;  An  Acclamation?  - 

Some  Riddles  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  III,  in:  Bijdragen  41  (1980) , 

pp.  3-14 . The  Enchiridion  Symbolorum  of  Denziger-Sch5nmetzer , 
Herder  1965^3,  pp.  17-42,  usefully  gives  the  texts  of  the 
Catholic  Creeds. 
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2 . See  my  paper : La  confession  de  foi  baptismale  a Alexandrie 
et  £ Rome/  in:  La  liturgie  expression  de  la  foi,  Conferences 
Saint-Serge,  XXVe  Semaine  d' etudes  liturgiques,  Paris,  27-30 
juin  1978,  6d.  A.M.  Triacca  et  A.  Pistoia,  Rome  1979,  pp.  213- 
228,  and  the  corrections  by  H.  Brakmann  in:  ALW  24  (1982), 

p.  396. 

3.  Cf.  A.  de  Halleux,  Dieu  le  Pere  tout-puissant,  in:  Revue 
Theologique  de  Louvain  8 (1977)  , pp.  401-422;  P.  Smulders,  God 
Father  All-Sovereign,  supra  cit . , note  1. 

4.  See  E.  Lanne,  L'Eglise  Une  dans  le  symbole  de  foi,  in: 
Irenikon  50  (1977),  pp.  46-58. 


I believe  in  God  (the)  Father  almighty,  I believe  in  one  God  (the)  Father  almighty, 

Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

(Nicetas?  Augustine,  Caesarius  of  Arles)  of  all  visible  ^ ^5^. 
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APOSTOLIC  FAITH  IN  THE  LITURGIES  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 


Georg  Kretschmar 


1.  From  Israel's  Trust  in  God  and  Prayer  to  Apostolic  Faith 
and  Christian  Worship 

Jesus  Christ  proclaimed  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  words  and  signs. 

He  called  individuals  to  follow  him,  and  made  the  decision  to 
confess  or  deny  him  before  people  the  criterion  for  salvation 
in  heaven.  In  the  presence  of  Christ  the  a emu n ah  of  the  Old 
Testament  became  the  pistis  of  the  Gospel  - proclaimed  by  the 
Apostles,  the  Apostolic  Faith.  To  trust  in  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  it  was  enshrined  and  expressed  in  the  Shema 
of  Israel,  now  included  confessing  Christ  and  readiness  to 
follow  him.  In  the  same  way  as  "faith"  is  structured  by  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  the  prayer  of  Christians  and  their  worship 
are  shaped  by  the  apostolic,  proclamation  of  Christ  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Spirit. 

2 . Christian  Doxology 

"Apostolic  faith"  may  be  seen  as  shorthand  for  the  early  credal 
statements  of  the  second  century  that  formulate  the  unity  of  God 
who  created  the  world  and  who  saved  his  creation  by  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  born  as  a human  being  by  his  mother,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  crucified,  risen  and  coming  again  to  fulfil  all  promises 
since  the  prophets  in  the  age  to  come,  the  new  creation.  It  is 
possible  to  understand  this  "regula  fidei"  as  the  attempt  to  set 
the  most  early  and  apostolic  confession  of  and  to  Jesus  as 
Christ,  Lord  and  Son,  into  its  original  framework.  But  even  if 
that  is  true,  the  Christ-centred  specifically  Christian  use  of 
terms  such  as  "confession"  or  "faith"  now  seems  to  be  enlarged; 
it  becomes  explicit  trinitarian  faith.  And  we  have  to  explain 
the  way  from  the  Christ-conf ession  to  formulas  which  add  faith 
in  God  and  even  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  picture  changes  to  the  obverse,  to  a development  in  the  op- 
posite direction  as  soon  as  we  try  to  understand  the  way  of 
prayer.  Then  we  have  to  explain  how  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
came  to  be  adored  together  with  the  one  God,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  saviour  of  Israel,  originally  among  a group  of  human 
beings  who,  as  may  be  assumed,  still  acclaimed  God  in  the 
"Shema".  I see  the  answer  on  two  levels:  the  risen  Lord  is  a 
heavenly  reality,  "at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father";  therefore 
the  acclamation  of  the  Creator  on  his  throne  in  heaven  has  also 
to  envisage  and  include  the  Son.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  this  apo- 
calyptic tradition  of  perception  is  a heavenly  reality  also 
because  all  eschatological  fulfilment  at  the  end  of  the  ages 
has  its  origin  in  heaven  in  God's  eternal  kingdom  and  can  be 
"seen"  here  in  apocalyptic  visions.  The  spirit  of  the  eschato- 
logical age  therefore  is  connected  with  the  throne  in  heaven  as 
early  as  the  book  of  Revelation  - but  there  not  yet  one  spirit 
but  seven  spirits.  What  is  evident  here  regarding  the  Spirit 
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can  be  seen  as  fundamental  for  theological  understanding  of  the 
Son  also:  You  must  not  separate  history  and  eschatological  ful- 
filment, earth  and  heaven.  The  risen  Lord  remains  the  cruci- 
fied one.  That  is  the  second  level:  He  is  the  mediator  of  all 
the  prayers  of  his  Church  because  his  cross,  the  sacrifice  for 
the  life  of  the  world,  is  not  a fact  of  the  past  only,  but  is 
also  present  before  God. 

Those  descriptions  of  heavenly  scenes  are  not  poetry  or  specula- 
tions about  celestial  hierarchies.  They  are  the  consequence  and 
expression  of  faith,  apostolic  faith.  The  rabbinic  masters 
fought  for  the  unity  of  God,  the  Creator.  They  advised  Israel 
to  bless  the  Lord  for  all  his  acts,  all  experiences  of  life, 
the  good  and  the  bad.  The  quasi-liturgical  form  of  that  bless- 
ing is  the  berakah.  Christians  can  regard  this  only  with  deep 
respect.  But  for  them  the  world  and  its  history  reflect  a 
broken  creation.  Originally,  at  least,  they  could  not  bless 
the  cross  in  a direct  way.  God  is  to  be  praised  for  the  cross 
as  the  way  to  save  the  creation  and  that  act  of  praise  shaped 
all  blessings.  Christian  doxology  that  God  is  praised  by  his 
Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a condensed  form  of  the  whole  Christian 
kerygma,  the  apostolic  faith.  It  includes  sin  and  the  cross, 
the  gathering  of  the  Church  of  all  nations.  But  this  God  remains 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Therefore  it  is  only  one 
people  of  God,  one  Church  embracing  the  fathers  and  the  mothers 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  But  into  that  people  I am 
incorporated  only  by  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A text  from  about  200,  ascribed  - I think  rightly  - to  Hippoly- 
tos  of  Rome,  expresses  this  in  a very  clear  manner:  "God  is 
one,  for  he  who  commands  is  a father,  he  who  obeys  is  a son,  it 
that  gives  understanding  is  the  holy  spirit  ...  We  cannot  know 
the  one  God  in  any  other  way  except  by  true  belief  in  the 
father,  the  son,  the  holy  spirit  ...  The  Word  from  the  father, 
knowing  the  plan  and  the  will  of  the  father,  (namely)  that  the 
father  does  not  wish  to  be  praised  in  another  way  but  this  one, 
as  the  risen  one  commanded  the  disciples:  'Go  and  make  all 
nations  my  disciples,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit'.  He  thus  reveals  that 
whoever  leaves  out  one  of  these  names  does  not  praise  God  in 
fulness.  For  the  Father  is  praised  by  this  triad.  It  is  the 
Father  who  decided,  the  Son  who  did  it,  the  Spirit  that 
revealed"  (c.  Noet.  14) . 

The  two  levels  that  I mentioned  correspond  to  the  two  tradition- 
al doctrinal  doxologies:  the  correlation  expressed  by  preposi- 
tions: prayer  to  God,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
coordinated  acclamation  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Since  St.  Basile  combined  these  two  traditions  about 
370  in  Caesarea  they  safeguard  one  another  against  misinter- 
pretation. It  is  not  necessary  and  not  possible  to  describe 
how  this  formula  of  prayer  is  connected  with  apostolic  faith 
and  that  it  is  an  expression  of  that  faith,  recovered  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  and  kept  in  this  form  after  generations 
of  struggle.  Prayer  is  the  situation  where  we  do  not  play  with 
words,  but  where  we  use  the  freedom  to  address  God  as  our 
Father,  because  he  himself  authorizes  us  by  his  Son  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  is  the  basis  for  all  prayer  in  the  Church  and  that 
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has  to  be  expressed  by  the  language  of  prayer.  Therefore 
all  Christian  prayer  is  implicitly  based  on  baptism. 

3 . Baptism 

In  a broader  perspective  every  Christian  prayer,  each  type  of 
liturgical  service,  is  an  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith,  a 
confession  and  a way  to  follow  Christ  - or  else  it  is  heresy. 
Fundamentally  that  is  true  for  baptism.  One  of  its  indispensable 
aspects  is  that  here  a human  being  on  the  threshold  of  the  Church 
assume  the  apostolic  faith  as  his/her  own.  Baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  includes  the  con- 
fession of  the  person  receiving  baptism.  In  the  early  Church 
there  were  different  ways  of  expressing  this  in  the  rite.  But 
it  is  always  the  individual  who  assents  with  his/her  "yes"  to 
the  apostolic  faith;  that  is  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  Western 
tradition  of  beginning  the  Creed  with  the  words:  "I  believe  in 
God  ..."  as  in  the  Symbolum  Apostolorum. 

4 . Eucharistic  Prayer 

As  we  originally  find  different  traditions  of  administering 
baptism  in  Syria,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Africa  and  Rome,  so  it 
would  be  possible  to  distinguish  stages  of  development  and 
regional  differences  in  the  eucharistic  prayer.  The  great  rites 
from  the  end  of  the  4th  and  the  5th  centuries  are  the  result  of 
mutual  adaptions  and  - last  but  not  least  - the  consequences  of 
the  definitions  of  the  apostolic  faith  produced  during  the  con- 
troversy of  the  fourth  century.  The  sequence  of  address  to  God 
- verba  testamenti  with  anamnesis  - epiclesis  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Eastern  rites  now  reflects  the  trinitarian  dogma.  But 
that  in  the  relation  between  faith  and  prayer  is  not  a late 
development. 

We  find  it  already  in  the  famous  eucharistic  prayer  in  the 
apostolic  tradition  of  Hippolytos.  We  can  understand  this  type 
of  prayer  in  the  light  of  the  tradition  of  Jewish  thanksgiving 
after  the  meal,  the  birkat-ha-mezon . Israel  already  said  grace 
not  only  for  the  food  just  eaten,  but  for  the  source  of  the 
gifts  of  the  earth,  the  holy  land,  promised  and  given  at  the 
Exodus.  The  meal  is  incorporated  into  the  history  of  salvation. 

So  is  the  Lord's  Supper.  Against  gnostics  and  Marcion  the  Church 
learned  to  understand  it  as  the  expression  and  witness  of  the 
inseparable  unity  of  God  the  Creator  and  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Spirit:  bread  from  the  earth,  created  gifts,  become  the  body  of 
Christ  by  the  blessing  of  the  heavenly  spirit. 

Christology  and  sacramental  theology  are  interwoven.  The  eucha- 
ristic prayer  of  Hippolytos  therefore  tells  the  story  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  eternity  to  the  incarnation  culminating  in  the  cross, 
the  victory  over  the  death,  the  gathering  of  the  Church.  The 
structure  of  the  prayer  partly  follows  the  second  article  of  the 
local  credal  tradition  - including  Hippolytos'  own  interpretation 
of  that  tradition.  The  anamnesis  of  God's  history  of  salvation 
is  also  a calling  into  memory  of  the  catechetical  credal  statement. 
The  eucharistic  prayer  is  consciously  and  willingly  an  expression 
of  the  apostolic  faith.  In  the  patristic  time  this  interrelation 
of  credal  statements  and  eucharistic  prayer  developed  from 
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the  very  structure  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  eucharistic  meal 
itself . 

In  this  model  the  commemoration  of  history  begins  and  ends  with 
Christ.  It  should  be  mentioned  only  that  other,  mainly  Eastern, 
traditions  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  included  in  the  thanksgiv- 
ing God's  way  with  his  people  from  Abraham  to  the  prophets. 

That  altogether  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  even  the 
later  liturgies  in  the  East  continued  and  developed  the  tradi- 
tion of  relating  the  history  of  salvation  in  the  eucharistic 
prayer.  The  development  in  the  West,  especially  the  Roman  rite, 
was  different.  Here  the  canon  of  the  mass  emphasized  less  com- 
memoration of  this  history  and  the  analogy  of  the  Creed  and  the 
offering  of  the  Church.  However,  the  relation  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  may  have  been  understood.  But  this  rela- 
tion to  the  cross  - of  course  - remained  present,  insofar  as 
here  also  the  eucharistic  prayer,  the  canon,  pointed  to  the 
centre  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Later  on  medieval  interpretations 
of  the  mass  brought  in  the  whole  tr initar ian-chr istological  dog- 
matic tradition  again:  "the  Sanctus"  after  the  preface  is  the 
confession  to  the  Trinity,  the  "benedictus"  is  the  praise  of 
Christ  incarnate  coming  into  the  present  in  bread  and  wine.  I 
would  like  to  point  to  the  importance  of  that  understanding  of 
the  traditional  liturgy  for  the  Wittenberg  Reformation,  but  this 
is  not  the  time  for  that.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  see 
that  in  the  East  also  the  mystagogical  interpretation  of  the 
liturgy  since  the  fifth  century  laid  a second  level  of  correla- 
tion with  the  history  of  salvation  on  the  structure  of  the  whole 
eucharistic  service:  the  acts  and  prayers  are  seen  now  partly 
as  a dramatic  presentation  of  Christ's  way  to  the  cross,  to  the 
tomb  and  to  the  resurrection,  partly  as  an  imitation  of  heavenly 
realities.  However  this  understanding  is  interpreted,  because 
the  confession  of  salvation  by  Christ  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
apostolic  faith,  the  liturgy  now  became  a witness  to  this  faith 
in  a new  way,  and  so  it  remained  correlated  to  apostolic  faith. 

5 . Credal  Statements  in  the  Liturgy 

The  liturgy  was  alw^s  a credal  statement  in  itself.  New  dogma- 
tic insights  in  the  given  faith  structured  the  sequence  of  acts 
and  prayers,  and  sometimes  this  made  earlier  forms  obsolete.  To 
say  it  more  precisely:  It  was  not  always  the  "lex  orandi"  that 
caused  the  "lex  credendi"  to  remain  on  the  side  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  Sometimes  this  apostolic  faith  became  "lex  credendi"  in 
such  a way  that  the  traditional  liturgy  has  to  be  reformed.  Any- 
way, the  liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Church  had  to  witness  to 
Orthodoxy. 

That  is  the  origin  of  the  later  decision  to  insert  credal  state- 
ments into  this  sequence  of  acts  and  prayers  constituting  the 
eucharistic  liturgy.  According  to  my  observations,  this  first 
occurs  in  the  fourth/fifth  century  trinitarian  controversy.  It 
seemed  that  the  African  bishops  took  over  the  practice  of  other 
churches  of  singing  "the  Sanctus"  in  "the  prex" , the  eucharistic 
prayer.  For  them  it  was  a confession  to  the  consubstantial 
trinity.  Only  Orthodox  Christians  could  attend  such  a litury 
now. 
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The  custom  to  recite  the  Nicene  Creed  during  the  service  has  its 
origin,  as  is  well  known,  among  the  Antiochene  non-Chalcedonians 
in  the  early  fifth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  man, 
Petros  Gnapheos  (Fullo) , who  became  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  468, 
who  introduced  the  formula  " tr ishagion" , "Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty 
One,  Holy  Immortal  One,  thou,  who  art  crucified  for  us,  have 
mercy  upon  us",  addressed  to  the  Son,  as  an  anti-Chalcedonian 
war  cry  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy,  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bishop.  The  same  patriarch  later  inserted  the  "symbolon  of  the 
faith"  into  that  part  of  the  liturgy  after  the  ceremonial  dis- 
missal of  the  catechumens.  The  Chalcedonians  in  Constantinople 
answered  by  a new  hymn,  inserted  before  the  Tr ishagion,  the  "only 
begotten  Son"  - written  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  -,  as  praise 
of  the  Son,  who  came  to  us  to  become  crucified,  to  destroy  death 
by  his  death,  who  is  one  of  the  holy  trinity.  But  the  acclama- 
tion of  Tr ishagion  was  addressed  now  to  the  trinity,  so  the 
"monophysite"  addition  could  be  shown  up  for  the  heresy  it  was. 
But  the  Creed  was  taken  over  in  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth 
century  by  Patriarch  Timothy. 

There  is  a clear  difference  between  the  two  changes:  "Tr ishagion" 
and  "Monogenese"  are  acclamations,  insofar  they  are  prayers,  ex- 
pressing apostolic  faith  with  an  anti-heretical  purpose.  The 
Creed  remains  the  creed,  and  because  of  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
mystery  to  be  transmitted  only  in  preparation  for  baptism  or 
after  baptism,  it  could  become  a part  of  the  "missa  fidelium". 
Even  so  it  remained  a sign  of  Orthodoxy,  not  of  the  bishop,  but 
of  the  liturgy  and  therefore  of  the  whole  assembled  ^eople.  It 
seems  that  originally  it  was  spoken  or  sung  in  the  pi. ral  form  by 
decision  of  the  Council:  "We  believe  in  one  God  ..."  - we  find  it 
still  in  that  form  in  the  Coptic  and  Armenian  traditions.  The 
Greeks  changed  it  later  into  "I  believe"  - all  the  manuscripts 
since  the  11th  century  have  this  form.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  originally  the  congregation,  as  communion  in  Christ, 
was  now  reminded  of  the  apostolic  faith,  the  mystery  of  faith, 
as  the  common  basis  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

This  interaction  of  formulas  of  faith  and  the  structure  of  the 
liturgy  is  late.  But  Christian  prayer  could  have  an  anti- 
heretical  touch  from  the  very  beginning.  For  it  is  a structural 
aspect  of  the  apostolic  faith  that  it  can  be  distorted.  To  the 
confession  of  Christ  there  has  always  been  the  alternative  of 
denying  him.  To  say  it  the  other  way  round:  Because  apostolic 
faith  has  to  be  kept,  protected,  regained  against  misunderstand- 
ings, wrong  interpretation,  heresy,  therefore  even  formulas  of 
faith  are  confessions.  A reformulation  of  the  given  apostolic 
faith  against  wrong  use  of  the  tradition  therefore  has  conse- 
quences for  the  liturgy.  There  is  no  real  possibility  for  mutual 
recognition  in  liturgical  practice  between  different  traditions 
without  mutual  agreement,  doctrinal  agreement,  that  they  are 
expressions  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  witnesses  to  it. 

6 . Faith  and  Prayer 

There  are  different  levels  of  interrelation  between  faith  and 
liturgy.  There  may  be  also  the  danger  of  overloading  the 
liturgy  with  dogmatic  decisions,  to  make  it  more  a sign  of 
Orthodoy  than  a form  of  prayer.  No  dogmatic  decision  is  greater 
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than  the  whole  tradition,  apostolic  faith;  it  must  remain  a 
confession,  not  become  a substitute  for  the  Gospel.  But  this 
interrelation  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  reveals  another 
fundamental  aspect  of  apostolic  faith:  God  as  he  was  proclaimed 
by  the  apostles  to  evoke  faith,  a believing  people,  extends  his 
saving  act  to  us  in  the  divine  service,  in  word  and  sacrament, 
and  desires  to  be  worshipped.  Apostolic  faith  gives  directions 
as  to  how  to  worship  God  in  a manner  acceptable  to  Him,  and  it 
is  a criterion  of  Christian  liturgy. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH  AS  EXPRESSED  IN  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AND  CHURCH  FATHERS 

E.  Glenn  Hinson 


If  any  thesis  can  be  established  in  so  broad  a study,  it  would 
have  to  be  that  the  expression  of  apostolic  faith  moved  from  a 
more  fluid  and  less  precisely  defined  state  in  which  "spiritual 
intuition"  of  tradition  played  a fairly  significant  role, 
toward  a more  fixed  and  exactly  defined  state  in  which  certain 
formulas  became  near-absolute  norms  which  could  be  imposed,  if 
necessary,  from  without.  I think  we  can  agree  with  reservations 
with  the  thesis  advanced  by  Walter  Bauer  nearly  a half-century 
ago  in  his  study  of  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  the  Early  Church  (1) . 
He  was  wrong,  of  course,  to  ascribe  orthodoxy  to  a sinister  power 
play  by  Rome.  History  cannot  be  dominated  so  easily  by  powerful 
prelates  in  situations  of  control  much  less  by  relatively  in- 
consequential ones  in  restricted  positions.  He  was  right,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  diversity  prevailed  at  the  outset  of  Christian 
history  and  that  uniformity  emerged  only  gradually  through 
struggle.  Where  this  central  thesis  would  need  refinement  today 
is  in  the  recognition  of  unity  within  diversity,  even  if  the 
unity  were  somewhat  ill-defined  and  nebulous  (2) . Statements  of 
apostolic  faith,  although  pointing  toward  more  definite  con- 
fessional formulas  of  a later  date,  often  resemble  the  later 
statements  in  a vague  manner.  They  scarcely  represented  more 
that  wobbly  outlines  for  the  ecumenical  creeds.  Yet  lines  they 
were,  and  in  time  they  appeared  straighter  and  more  distinctly 
etched. 

Stage  1 - Expressions  Drawn  from  Early  Tradition 

In  the  first  stage  Christians  were  still  seeking  to  establish 
Christian  identity  independent  of  Judaism  as  well  as  an  identity 
over  against  the  Gentile  milieu.  At  this  juncture  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Jewish  tradition  still  provided  the  foundation 
for  Christian  expressions  of  faith.  "Unless  I find  it  in  the 
charters  (apxeta  )",  some  insisted  to  Ignatius,  "I  do  not  believe 
in  the  gospel"  (Phila.  8.2).  When  he  insisted  that  the  gospel 
was  "in  the  scripture",  they  replied,  "That  is  exactly  the 
question. " 

In  Rome  Clement  reflected  still  the  substantial  indebtedness  of 
early  Christianity  to  Judaism.  He  drew  most  of  his  citations 
and  illustrations  from  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  using  an 
anthology  (3) . He  emphasized  strongly  the  monotheism  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  as  yet  showed  no  knowledge  of  the  Logos  concept 
(4).  In  the  hymnic  passage  in  chapter  36,  he  relied  heavily  on 
Hebrews.  In  the  longer  liturgical  passage  in  59.3  to  61.3 
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Clement  combined  a strong  monotheism  with  a consideration  of  Jesus 
as  the  Servant  of  God.  In  16: Iff  he  developed  the  servant  con- 
cept of  Isaiah  53  at  some  length.  He  believed  in  the  second 
coming  and  bodily  resurrection  (cf.  23.5-26.3). 

As  Robert  M.  Grant  has  shown  in  an  article  on  "Scripture  and 
Tradition  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch"  (5) , Ignatius  probably 
depended  more  heavily  for  his  understanding  of  the  apostolic 
faith  on  tradition  than  he  did  on  scriptures,  whether  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  which  would  ring  true  to  his  reply  to 
critics  cited  above.  "But  to  me  the  charters  are  Jesus  Christ, 
the  inviolable  charter  is  his  cross  and  death  and  resurrection 
and  the  faith  which  is  through  him;  ..."  (Phila.  8.2).  Caught 
in  a violent  tug  of  war  between  what  Virginia  Corwin  has 
theorized  were  Jewish  Christians  of  Essene  background  and  some 
kind  of  Gnostics,  he  responded  with  an  unequivocal  affirmation 
of  the  Christian  faith  (6) . As  leader  of  a "centrist"  party, 
he  relied  not  on  authoritative  Christian  writings,  though  he 
alluded  to  I Corinthians  at  least  46  times  and  probably  knew 
Matthew  and  possibly  John,  "stabilizing  forms"  such  as  a creed, 
nor  a secure  community  (7),  but  on  his  own  intuitive  grasp  of 
Christian  faith  as  bishop. 

In  several  passages  (cf.  Eph.  18.2;  Trail.  9;  Smyrn. 1.1-2) 
Ignatius  came  close  to  credal  formulations  in  opposing  those  he 
counted  heretics.  All  of  these,  it  should  be  observed,  were 
christological.  Although  Ignatius  used  the  trinitarian  formula 
three  times  (Eph.  9.1;  Trail.  3.1;  Magn.  13.1),  it  was  "a  very 
undefined  belief"  (8)  for  him.  The  fact  is,  he  made  startlingly 
few  references  to  the  Father  and  then  usually  as  the  ground  of 
Jesus  Christ.  God  is  "Silence"  (Sige)  who  has  condescended  to 
reveal  himself  through  the  Logos  (9) . There  is  only  one  God; 
therefore,  Jesus  is  God.  According  to  Michael  Rackl,  whose 
study  of  Ignatius'  christology  is  still  indispensible  after 
seventy  years,  Ignatius  conceived  of  Jesus  as  God  not  merely  over 
against  us,  that  is,  subjectively,  but  also  over  against  the 
Father,  that  is,  objectively  (10).  He  is  Creator  (Eph.  15.1); 
Lord  (Ktipioc;  , many  times,  a term  identical  with  God  in 
Ignatius)  ; and  &y£vvt)T0£  . In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Har- 
nack  and  others,  Rackl  insists  that  Ignatius  meant  by  this  what 
Nicea  meant  by  ayi vvtitoc  ( 11)  . 

The  main  emphases  of  Ignatius'  expression  of  Christian  faith  were 
determined  by  his  response  to  contrasting  sets  of  opponents  - 
docetists  and  "Judaizers".  Against  the  docetists  he  reiterated 
again  and  again  what  might  be  called  the  "gospel  facts":  Jesus' 
genealogy  from  David  (Eph. 18.2,  20.2;  Trail.  9.1;  Rom.  7.3; 

Smyrn.  1.1)  and  Mary  (Eph.  7.2,  18. 2; Trail.  9.1)  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Eph.  18.2);  his  birth  of  a virgin  (Smyrn.  1.1;  Eph. 19.1) ; 
his  baptism  by  John  that  he  might  fulfil  all  righteousness 
(Smyrn . 1.1)  and  cleanse  the  water  of  baptism  (Eph.  18.2);  per- 
secution by  Pontius  Pilate  (Trail.  9.1);  suffering  and  death  on 
the  cross  (Magn.  5.2,  11.1;  Smyrn.  1.2,  2.1,  5.3,  7.1,  12.2; 
Trail.  2.1,  11.2;  Rom.  6.1);  and  physical  resurrection  (Eph.  20.1 
Magn.  9.1,  2,  11.1;  Phila.  8.2,  9.2;  Smyrn . 1.2,  2.1,  3.2,  3, 

7.1,  12.1,  2).  Against  the  Judaists  of  possible  Essene  background 
Ignatius  insisted  that  Jesus  raised  the  prophets  (Magn.  9.20) and 
was  the  Teacher  whose  word  equalled  deed  (Eph.  15.1;  Magn .9.1, 
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2,  10.1),  the  Lawgiver  (Magn . 2.1,  4.1,  13.1;  Rom.  9.2;  Phila . 
1.2),  and  the  Physician  (Eph.  7.2). 

Ignatius  said  little  about  the  Spirit,  perhaps  because  of  his 
focus  on  revelation  rather  than  inspiration.  As  Cyril  Richard- 
son has  pointed  out,  the  Spirit  is  best  depicted  as  oxoiviov 
(Eph.  9.1),  the  connecting  link  between  God  and  humankind.  The 
Spirit  is,  above  all,  the  Teacher  (12). 

Stage  2 - Catechetically  Informed  Expressions 

In  the  second  stage  expressions  of  apostolic  faith  reflect  the 
impact  of  the  churches'  instruction  of  new  converts  which,  during 
the  second  century,  became  increasingly  extensive  and  formalized. 
Allusions  to  the  instruction  in  ethical  and  theological  exhorta- 
tions make  clear  that  catechesis  served  as  a control  with  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  understanding  of  Christian  faith.  From 
this  stage  on  it  would  probably  be  accurate  to  speak,  as  R.P.C. 
Hanson  (13)  has,  of  "summaries"  of  faith  drawn  from  the  instruc- 
tion process.  This  is  essentially  what  Irenaeus  meant  when  he 
spoke  of  "the  rule  of  truth"  (Adv.  Haer.  1.9.4). 

By  the  time  Clement  and  Irenaeus  came  along  the  churches  of  both 
East  and  West  were  caught  up  in  an  identity  crisis  generated  by 
Marcionism,  Valentiniahism,  and  Montanism.  In  Alexandria  Clement, 
himself  an  ardent  seeker  of  gnosis , responded  with  less  alarm 
than  did  Irenaeus  of  Lyons.  Convinced,  as  Justin  had  been,  that 
both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  paedagogues  leading  to  the  incarnation 
of  the  divine  Logos,  Clement  still  made  much  of  "the  living 
tradition"  to  which  the  Gnostics  frequently  laid  claim.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  distinguish- 
ing his  own  teaching  from  that  of  some  he  considered  heretics. 

A "gnostic"  Christian,  striving  for  perfection,  Clement  says, 
"ought  in  no  way  to  transgress  the  rule  of  the  Church.  Above 
all  the  confession  which  deals  with  the  essential  articles  of 
the  faith  is  observed  by  us,  but  disregarded  by  the  heretics. 
Those,  then,  are  to  be  believed  who  hold  firmly  to  the  truth" 
(Strom.  7.15.90;  LCC , II:  151).  If  there  is  disagreement,  then 
"they  must  descend  to  investigation  and  be  taught  demonstrative- 
ly from  the  Scriptures  themselves  how  the  heretical  schools  went 
astray,  and  how  it  is  only  in  the  true  and  ancient  Church  that 
there  is  the  most  exact  knowledge  and  the  really  best  school  of 
thought"  (Strom.  7.15.92;  LCC,  II:  153).  The  reason  people  go 
astray  is  "because  they  have  no  criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood 
accurately  trained  to  make  the  right  choice"  (Strom.  7.16.94; 

LCC,  II:  154).  The  divine  Logos  is  our  real  guide.  Whoever 
believes  "the  Lord's  Scriptures  and  his  actual  voice"  can  be 
trusted,  for  here  we  have  "a  criterion  for  the  discovery  of  the 
real  facts"  (Strom.  7.16.95;  LCC,  II:  154-5).  By  contrast, 
heretics  have  "no  foundation  of  necessary  principles,  but  are 
simply  moved  by  the  opiiions  of  men,  ..."  (Strom.  7.16.98;  LCC, 

II:  157).  Whereas  the  Church  is  one  and  gathers  people  every- 
where into  "the  unity  of  the  one  faith",  they  overstep  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  lead  others  astray  (Strom.  7.17.107;  LCC,  II:  163). 

Comments  such  as  this  notwithstanding,  Clement  nowhere  gives  a 
summary  of  "the  rule  of  the  Church"  such  as  we  find  in  Irenaeus 
or  Tertullian.  He  did  explain  that  the  rule  of  the  Church  is 
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"the  concord  and  harmony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the 
covenant  delivered  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord"  (Strom.  6.15; 

ANCL , VI:  377).  His  true  gnostic  presumably  would  know  the  rule, 
for  "such  a gnostic  fills  the  vacant  place  of  the  apostles  by 
his  upright  life,  his  exact  judgment,  his  assistance  of  the 
deserving,  by  removing  mountains  from  the  hearts  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  casting  down  the  inequalities  of  their  souls;  ..." 
(Strom.  7.12.77;  LCC , II:  142).  Most  of  Clement's  attention, 
for  obvious  reasons,  focuses  on  the  Word,  the  Instructor  by  whom 
we  arrive  at  gnosis . "The  Word  is  everything  to  His  little 
ones",  Clement  says,  "both  father  and  mother,  educator  and 
nurse.  ...  There  is  nothing  lacking  His  children,  that  they  may 
grow"  (Paed.  1.6.42-43;  FC , XXIII,  40-41).  The  Word  is  the 
model  of  the  true  life,  both  human  and  divine,  so  that  we  ought 
to  "conform  our  deeds  to  the  Word,  and  then  we  will  truly  live" 
(Paed , 1.12.100;  FC,  XXIII:  89).  Yet  Clement  also  held  some 
kind  of  trinitarian  perception  (cf.  Strom.  4.25). 

Whereas  Clement  relied  somewhat  incautiously  on  "gnostic  intui- 
tion" for  thinking  with  the  Church,  Irenaeus  sought  to  lay  down 
a firmer  foundation  of  scriptures  interpreted  according  to  "the 
rule  of  faith"  or  "the  rule  of  truth",  which,  Irenaeus  made 
clear  (Adv.  Haer.  1.9.4),  was  delivered  in  the  initiation 
process.  The  Valentinians  were  slippery  here,  "adapting  the 
orders  of  the  Lord  to  their  own  opinions"  (Adv.  Haer.  1.8) . 

Holding  to  "the  rule  of  truth"  demonstrates  the  falsity  of  the 
Gnostic  approach,  especially  since  Catholics,  even  the  bar- 
barians (Adv.  Haer.  3.4.2),  throughout  the  world  adhere  to  the 
same  teaching  (Adv.  Haer.  1.10.1).  Anyone  could  demonstrate 
the  succession  of  teaching  of  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  in 
every  church.  Yet,  not  to  leave  too  much  to  chance,  Irenaeus 
focused  on  "that  tradition  derived  from  the  apostles,  of  the 
very  great,  the  very  ancient,  and  universally  known  church 
founded  and  organized  at  Rome  by  the  most  glorious  apostles, 

Peter  and  Paul,  ..."  insisting  that  "every  church  should  agree 
with  this  church  on  account  of  its  preeminent  authority,  ..." 

(Adv.  Haer.  3.3.2;  ANCL,  V:  261)  (14). 

Although  Irenaeus  stated  "the  rule  of  faith"  in  a variety  of  ways, 
it  is  quite  clear  he  conceived  of  it  in  trinitarian  form.  His 
most  important  summaries  in  both  the  Epideixis  and  Adversus 
haereses  are  three-part  Trinitarian  confessions  (15).  None  is 
precisely  credal,  but  some  reflect  elements  of  the  form  now 
identified  as  the  Old  Roman  Symbol.  Yet  the  way  the  Bishop  of 
Lyons  weaves  together  the  baptismal  or  catechetical  tradition 
with  a pulsating  sense  of  salvation  history  shows  that  in  his 
perception  the  apostolic  faith  was  not  set  in  concrete;  rather, 
it  lives  and  breathes  (cf.  Adv.  Haer.  4.33.7-8;  also  1.10.1; 
3.16.6;  4.20.7) . 

Stage  3 - Expressions  Sharpened  by  Engagement  with  Heresies 

Moving  from  Clement  and  Irenaeus  to  Origen  and  Tertullian  yields 
no  sign  of  radical  change  in  expressions  of  apostolic  faith,  nor 
in  the  way  these  are  arrived  at.  Engagement  with  heresies,  how- 
ever, has  sharpened  the  expressions  somewhat.  Although  he  never 
acknowledged  anywhere  his  indebtedness,  Origen  reflects  the 
impact  of  his  predecessor  on  his  basic  outlook.  He  differs  from 
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Clement  chiefly  in  the  more  critical  stance  he  assumed  vis-a-vis 
the  Greek  heritage  while,  ironically,  being  more  deeply  marked 
by  Platonism  himself.  Tertullian,  likewise,  built  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  down  by  Irenaeus.  His  gift  for  precise  formulation  in 
response  to  heresies,  however,  places  him  somewhat  closer  to 
expressions  of  faith  which  emerged  in  the  creeds. 

In  using  De  principiis,  we  can  seldom  be  sure  when  we  are  reading 
Origen  and  when  Rufinus,  his  translator/editor,  but  it  is  clear 
from  this  work  that  Origen  desired  mightily  to  think  with  the 
church  about  matters  of  faith.  What  restrained  his  inquiring 
mind  was,  as  R.P.C.  Hanson  has  observed,  "simply  the  version  of 
Christianity  which  was  preached,  lived  and  witnessed  to  by  the 
Church  of  his  day,  as  far  as  he  knew  it"  (16) . This  was  not  a 
creed.  Rather,  it  was  a sense  of  the  tradition  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  Christ  through  the  apostles  by  way  of  a suc- 
cession of  teachers  to  his  own  day  (17) . Knowledge  which  leads 
to  the  blessed  life  comes,  he  insists,  "from  no  other  source  but 
the  very  words  and  teaching  of  Christ".  This  means,  however, 
not  just  the  words  spoken  during  the  incarnation  but  throughout 
the  centuries,  "since  even  before  that  Christ  the  Word  of  God 
was  in  Moses  and  the  prophets"  (De  princ.  pref . 1) . In  inter- 
preting the  scriptures,  Origen  recognizes,  Christians  draw  a 
variety  of  views  about  matters  both  great  and  small.  Thence, 
some  rule  is  needed  (cf . De  princ.  pref.  2) . If  we  can  accept 
this  as  Origen' s own  view,  we  can  agree  with  Henry  Chadwick's 
assessment  of  Origen's  desire  to  be  orthodox.  "If  the  meaning  of 
orthodoxy  is  to  wish  to  believe  as  the  Church  believes,  then 
there  can  be  virtually  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Origen 
orthodox.  He  has  a passionate  sense  of  the  Church  as  a divinely 
ordained  society  and  of  the  normative  character  of  its  belief 
and  practice  for  all  believers"  (18) . 

Origen,  however,  did  not  view  the  Christian  tradition  as  a 
straight  jacket.  It  bound  him  on  some  items,  to  be  sure;  but  it 
freed  him  on  others.  The  apostles  delivered  necessary  doctrines 
to  all  believers,  even  the  dull,  in  plainest  terms.  They  left 
room  for  inquiry  into  the  ground  of  these  statements  for  those 
gifted  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to  delve  into  language  and  other 
matters.  On  some  doctrines  they  did  not  explain  how  or  why  and 
thus  left  "lovers  of  wisdom"  room  for  exercising  their  abilities 
(De  princ.  pref.  3) • What  were  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  plain- 
est terms?  A trinitarian  confession  (pref.  4) , immortality  of 
soul,  resurrection,  free  will  (pref.  5) , the  existence  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  (pref.  6) , the  creation  of  the  world  in 
time  and  its  dissolution  because  of  a corruptible  nature 
(pref.  7) , the  composition  of  the  Scriptures  under  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  (pref.  8),  and  the  existence  of  angels  (pref.  10). 
What  were  those  on  which  the  Church  has  no  clear  tradition? 
Whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is  begotten  or  unbegotten  (pref.  4) , 
whether  the  soul  originates  by  transference  of  the  sperm  or  in 
some  other  way  (pref.  5) , the  nature  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels  and  how  they  exist  (pref.  6) , what  existed  before  the 
world  and  will  exist  after  it  (pref.  7) , whether  the  concept 
"incorporeal"  is  taught  in  the  scriptures  (pref.  8-9)  , when  the 
angels  were  created,  what  they  are  like,  and  how  they  exist; 
the  nature  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (pref.  10).  In  practice,  as 
students  of  Origen  will  readily  recognize,  this  formula  permitted 
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Origen  to  go  on  some  wild  excursions  carrying  him  rather  far 
afield.  Thoroughly  saturated  with  Platonism  and  adapting  his 
hermeneutic  (1)  for  the  simple  person,  according  to  the  obvious 
meaning;  (2)  for  the  person  "who  has  made  some  progress";  and 
(3)  spiritually  for  the  person  "who  is  perfect"  (De  princ. 

4.2.4),  he  often  eisegeted  more  than  he  exegeted.  Small  wonder 
more  cautious  theologians  turned  in  another  direction. 

Equipped  with  a lawyer's  mind  and  much  less  imbued  with  "Athens" 
than  Origen,  Tertullian  was  concerned  both  to  delineate  a pre- 
cise "prescription"  for  determining  apostolic  tradition  and  to 
state  the  faith  in  more  precise  language  than  Origen  may  have 
been.  In  The  Prescription  against  Heretics,  composed  about  200, 
he  insisted  that  all  persons  must  be  treated  by  the  rule  of 
faith,  not  the  faith  by  persons,  whether  bishop  or  deacon, 
widow,  virgin,  teacher,  or  even  martyr  (De  praescr.  3) . "Christ 
laid  down  one  definite  system  of  truth  (unum  utigue  et  certium 
aliguid  institutum  esse  a Christo) which  the  world  must  believe 
without  qualification,  and  which  we  must  seek  precisely  in  order 
to  believe  it  when  we  find  it"  (9;  LCC , V:  37-38).  He  taught 
the  apostles  and  sent  them  to  teach  the  nations.  They  proclaimed 
the  same  doctrine  and  faith  everywhere.  The  churches  they 
established  have  transmitted  this  same  doctrine  to  others  (20) . 
Doctrine  contrary  to  that  taught  in  these  churches,  therefore, 
is  to  be  condemned  as  false.  As  regards  the  "rule",  you  "may 
seek  and  discuss  as  much  as  you  like" , but  you  must  not  disturb 
its  essence  (14;  LCC,  V:  40).  It  alone  can  serve  as  a sure 
guide  to  interpretation  of  scriptures. 

Tertullian' s "rule  of  faith"  (13)  has  still  the  appearance  of  a 
"summary"  rather  than  a formal  creed.  His  strong  concluding 
statement  that  the  rule  "allows  of  no  questions  among  us"  not- 
withstanding, Tertullian 's  frequent  allusions  to  the  "rule"  in 
later  anti-heretical  writings  (e.g.  Adv.  Herm.  1;  Adv.  Marc. 

1.21;  3.1;  4.2,  6;  5.19;  Adv.  Prax.  1,  5,  14;  De  carne  Christi 
2;  De  res,  earn. 18)  show  that  he  adhered  to  it  in  substance 
rather  than  in  letter.  Each  situation  required  application  with 
interpretation  of  scriptures.  In  his  critique  of  modalism  of 
Praxeas,  for  instance,  he  invoked  the  "rule  of  faith",  a trini- 
tarian confession,  to  charge  Praxeas  with  novelty  (Adv.  Prax.  2). 
Then,  however,  he  had  to  concede  that  "simple"  people  failed  to 
understand  the  divine  dispensatio  or  oikonomia , so  that  his 
argument  had  to  turn  to  scriptures.  After  adducing  scriptural 
support  to  show  the  existence  of  two,  that  is,  Father  and  Son, 
from  the  beginning,  before  the  creation  (4-7)  , Tertullian  has  to 
distinguish  his  view  from  that  of  Valentinus,  who  used  the  same 
term,  probole , to  define  the  production  of  aeons  (8) . Admitting 
that  God  could  have  done  his  oikonomia  as  the  monarchians  con- 
tended, he  demanded  "proof",  namely  from  scriptures,  that  Father 
and  Son  are  identical  in  fact  (10-11).  He  proceeded  then  to 
cite  first  Old  Testament  (11-14)  and  the  New  Testament  passages 
(15-17)  to  establish  the  distinctness  of  Father  and  Son.  After 
explaining  that  scriptures  which  stress  God's  oneness  do  not 
contradict  the  existence  of  a Son  (18-19) , he  sought  to  explain 
the  three  scriptural  references  (Isa.  45.5;  John  10.30;  14.9-11) 
invoked  repeatedly  by  Monarchians.  "To  these  three  citations", 
he  lamented,  "they  wish  the  whole  apurtenance  of  both  testaments 
to  yield , though  the  smaller  number  ought  to  be  understood  in 
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accordance  with  the  greater.  But  this  is  characteristic  of  all 
heretics"  (Adv.  Prax.  20;  Evans,  p.  159).  In  an  extensive 
excursion  through  John  Tertullian  argued  that  where  John 
distinguished  Father  and  Son,  he  had  in  mind  a distinction  of 
dispositio  rather  than  separatio  (21-25) . Looking  for  the  added 
concurrence  of  the  Synoptics,  he  repudiated  attempts  to  distin- 
guish Jesus  and  the  Christ  by  saying  that  the  "Son"  referred  to 
the  flesh  or  humanity,  the  "Father"  to  the  Spirit  or  God  or 
Christ.  This,  he  charged,  would  result  in  a tertium  quid,  like 
electrum.  In  his  own  explanation  he  anticipated  later  conciliar 
decisions  by  insisting  on  two  natures  (26-27) . Finally,  he 
cited  Paul  to  explain  and  defend  his  interpretation  (28-31) . 

Stage  4 - Credally  Informed  Expressions 

The  adoption  of  a universal  confession  at  Nicea  did  not  effect 
an  immediate  change  in  the  way  most  Christians  expressed  their 
faith.  For  at  least  a generation  after  Nicea,  J.N.D.  Kelly  (19) 
has  pointed  out,  "one  hears  singularly  little,  either  from  the 
'orthodox'  or  from  the  'Arianizing'  camp,  of  the  creed  which 
bears  its  name".  This  would  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  seen  as  a definition  of  faith  for  bishops  and  not 
intended  to  replace  the  baptismal  confessions  of  the  churches. 

In  both  West  and  East,  therefore,  the  established  confessions 
continued  in  use  in  local  churches.  Even  after  efforts  were 
made  to  promote  the  Nicene  Creed,  none  of  the  churches  used  it 
as  their  baptismal  symbol;  instead,  they  adapted  traditional 
confessions  by  interpolating  crucial  phrases  from  Nicea. 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions,  Athanasius  did  not  become  a 
champion  of  Nicene  orthodoxy  until  the  early  350s,  when  he 
composed  De  sententia  Dionysii  and  De  decretis  Nicaenae  synodi. 
Prior  to  that  time,  he  avoided  use  of  the  hotly  disputed  term 
homoousios , invoking  it  only  once  in  the  first  of  his  three 
books  Contra  Arianos,  which  is  now  usually  dated  some  time  about 
or  before  338/9.  His  strongest  statement  in  the  latter  still 
left  some  flexibility.  Having  run  through  numerous  passages 
of  scripture  to  refute  the  Arian  interpretations,  he  concluded 
his  litany. 

Had  Christ's  enemies  thus  dwelt  on  these  thoughts,  and 
recognized  the  ecclesiastical  typos  /the  rule  of  faith// 
as  an  anchor  for  the  faith,  they  would  not  have  made 
shipwreck  of  the  faith,  nor  been  so  shameless  as  to 
resist  those  who  would  fain  recover  them  from  their 
fall,  and  to  deem  those  as  enemies  who  are  admonish- 
ing them  to  be  religious.  (Contra  Arianos  3.29.58; 

NPNF2 , IV:  425)  (20) 

At  this  point  evidently,  as  Kelly  (21)  concluded,  Athanasius,  far 
from  being  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  adoption  of  homoousios 
at  the  Council,  "was  still  at  an  Origenist  phase  of  his  theo- 
logical development,  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  three  hypostases 
and  highly  suspicious  of  the  emperor's  chosen  term". 

However  that  may  be,  from  about  the  beginning  of  Constantius' 
rule  as  sole  emperor  and  with  that  the  ascendancy  of  Arianism, 
Athanasius  heightened  his  emphasis  on  the  Nicene  Formula.  In 
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their  counter-argument,  of  course,  Arians  pressed  with  great 
vigour  the  fact  that  homoousios  was  not  scriptural.  Athanasius 
replied  by  insisting  that  one  did  not  have  to  use  the  same  words 
to  be  true  to  the  intent  of  scriptures.  In  De  decretis  he 
asked:  "Are  they  not  then  committing  a crime,  in  their  very 
thought  to  gainsay  so  great  and  ecumenical  a Council?"  (2.4; 
NPNF^,  IV:  152) . Defending  the  use  of  ousia  and  homoousios , he 
argued  that  "even  if  the  expressions  are  not  in  so  many  words 
in  the  Scriptures,  yet,  as  was  said  before,  they  contain  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  expressing  it,  they  convey  it  to 
those  who  have  their  hearing  impaired  for  religious  doctrine" 
(5.21;  NPNF2,  IV:  164).  The  fathers  stated  "in  more  explicit  but 
equivalent  language"  what  scriptures  say  (5.22).  The  Arians,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  claiming  to  adhere  to  the  scriptures, 
invent  terms  not  only  unscriptural  (such  as  "Originate"  and  "Un- 
originate") but  also  opposed  to  the  sense  of  the  scriptures 
(7.28).  Nearly  a decade  later,  following  a synod  of  western 
bishops  at  Ariminum  in  support  of  Nicea  and  of  eastern  bishops 
at  Seleucia  in  support  of  an  Arian  creed  dictated  by  Constan- 
tius,  Athanasius  insisted  that  Nicea  had  ended  the  need  for 
further  councils. 

Vainly  then  do  they  run  about  with  the  pretext  that 
they  have  demanded  Councils  for  the  faith's  sake;  for 
divine  Scripture  is  sufficient  above  all  things;  but 
if  a Council  be  needed  on  the  point,  there  are  the 
proceedings  of  the  Fathers,  for  the  Nicene  Bishops 
did  not  neglect  this  matter,  but  stated  the  doctrine 
so  exactly,  that  persons  reading  their  words  honestly, 
cannot  but  be  reminded  by  them  of  the  religion  towards 
Christ  announced  in  divine  Scripture.  (De  synodis  1.6; 

NPNF2 , IV:  453) 

As  for  the  scriptures  which  Arians  keep  insisting  on,  "How  many 
men  read  divine  Scriptures  wrongly,  and  as  thus  conceiving  it, 
find  fault  with  the  Saints?"  Athanasius  wanted  to  know  (3.33). 
What  kind  of  faith  have  those  who  must  constantly  alter  and 
change  everything  according  to  the  times  (3.38)?  The  crux  is 
not  the  letter  but  the  intention  of  scriptures  (3.46-47). 

In  subsequent  years  Athanasius  reiterated  the  same  point  time 
and  again.  In  a synodal  letter  Ad  Afros  in  369  he  declared: 

"The  confession  arrived  at  at  Nicaea  was,  we  say  once  more,  suf- 
ficient and  enough  by  itself,  for  the  subversion  of  all  ir- 
religious heresy,  and  for  the  security  and  furtherance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church"  (Ad  Afros  epistola  synodica  1;  NPNF2, 

IV:  489).  By  sayinq  that  "The  Son  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father",  "they  of  Nicaea  breathe  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  ..." 

(4;  NPNF2,  IV:  490). 

In  the  West  the  Arian  influence  among  the  barbarians  assured  that 
the  church  fathers  would  rely  on  the  Nicene  and  later  confessions 
much  as  the  later  Athanasius  did.  In  382  Ambrose  entreated  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  I to  convene  a universal  council  to  settle 
disputes  over  the  sees  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  suggesting 
Rome  as  the  meeting  place.  When  the  emperor  replied  that  those 
sees  should  handle  the  disputes  themselves,  Ambrose  cautiously 
explained  why  he,  on  behalf  of  a western  synod,  had  written: 
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concern  over  disruption  of  East/West  relations  and  over  Arians 
and  Apollinarians . Then  he  added:  "Nor  have  we  indeed  made  any 
innovation  in  the  way  of  precedent,  but  preserving  the  decisions 
of  Athanasius  of  holy  memory,  who  was  as  it  were  a pillar  of 
the  Faith,  and  of  our  holy  fathers  of  old  time  in  their  Councils, 
we  do  not  tear  up  the  boundaries  that  our  Fathers  placed,  or  vio- 
late the  rights  of  hereditary  Communion,  but  reserving  the 
honour  due  your  authority,  we  shew  ourselves  studious  of  peace 
and  quietness"  (Ep.  14.7;  LFC , XLV:  79).  In  his  treatise  De 
f ide  which  he  composed  for  the  Emperor  Gratian  in  381  he  noted 
that  the  Council  of  Nicaea  would  be  his  "chief  guide"  (pref.). 
Wrestling  with  Arian  proof texts  supportive  of  Christ's  creature- 
hood,  he  called  for  a confession  of  faith.  "Away  with  arguments, 
where  faith  is  required;  now  let  dialectic  hold  her  peace,  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  schools."  Schools  of  philosophy  stand 
empty,  the  churches  full.  "Not  philosophers  but  fishermen,  not 
masters  of  dialectic  but  tax-gatherers,  now  find  credence" 
(1.13.84;  NPNF2,  X:  215).  In  his  dispute  with  the  young  Valen- 
tinian  I over  the  Portian  Basilica  in  386  Ambrose  pressed  the 
authority  of  Nicaea  still  harder.  How  could  the  emperor,  not 
yet  a baptized  Christian,  he  demanded  to  know,  judge  the  faith 
of  the  church?  He  could  not  recognize  the  decision  of  the  Arian 
synod  of  Ariminum  (359)  , "since  I adhere  to  the  creed  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  from  which  neither  death  nor  the  sword  shall 
separate  me"  (Ep.  21.14;  LCC,  V:  206).  Though  the  majority  of 
bishops  assembled  at  Ariminum  "no  doubt"  approved  the  faith  of 
Nicaea,  Nicaea  had  been  perverted  there  (21.15),  a different 
assessment  than  Athanasius  made  I 

Central  as  the  Nicene  Creed  was  in  the  Arian  controversy,  it  did 
not  displace  the  "Apostles'  Creed"  as  a baptismal  and  cateche- 
tical statement.  Writing  to  Pope-  Siricius  in  389  to  report  the 
condemnation  of  Jovinian  and  certain  followers,  Ambrose  said, 

"But  if  they  will  not  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Clergy,  let 
them  believe  the  oracles  of  Christ,  ...  Let  them  give  credit  to 
the  Creed  of  the  Apostles,  which  the  Roman  Church  has  always  kept 
and  preserved  undefiled"  (Ep.  42.5;  LFC,  XIV:  284).  Both  letters 
and  treatises,  moreover,  show  Ambrose  attempting  to  keep  scrip- 
tures central. 

Observations  and  Epilogue 

From  this  all  too  sketchy  survey  of  apostolic  faith  as  expressed 
in  the  apostolic  and  church  fathers  I would  venture  a few  obser- 
vations. 

First  of  all,  we  can  never  fully  or  even  adequately  express  the 
apostolic  faith,  and  all  efforts  to  do  so  will  fall  short  of  the 
mark,  for  we  are  dealing  with  an  incomprehensible  mystery,  the 
mystery  of  God's  self-disclosure  in  human  history.  Some  state- 
ments may  have  greater  import  than  others,  but  none  can  be  final 
and  definitive. 

Second,  expressions  of  apostolic  faith  can  never  stand  by  them- 
selves. They  must  always  hark  back  to  the  witness  of  those  who 
were  "eyewitnesses  and  participants"  in  the  events  within  which 
the  divine  revelation  occurred.  They  summarize;  they  do  not 
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supplement.  They  serve  as  guides  to  interpretation;  they  do  not 
establish  the  content  of  the  revelation. 

Third,  while  expressions  of  apostolic  faith  have  consistently 
moved  toward  the  trinitarian  pattern,  in  the  period  covered  by 
this  paper  the  fathers  rarely  settled  for  a rigidly  fixed 
pattern.  The  closest  any  of  the  fathers  came  to  that  was  Atha- 
nasius nearly  a generation  after  Nicaea  as  Arianism  threatened 
to  obliterate  Nicaea.  The  rest  of  the  time,  I believe,  the 
fathers  were  trying  to  express  apostolic  faith  as  the  consensus 
f idelium  in  their  particular  time  and  circumstances.  Not  even 
Athanasius  would  have  narrowed  their  statements  down  to  anything 
so  limited  as  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Fourth,  expressions  of  apostolic  faith  of  the  first  several  cen- 
turies reflect  the  interaction  of  believers  with  specific  situa- 
tions and  thus  have  always  a historically  conditioned  character. 
Though  they  say  something  about  the  essential  verities  of  faith, 
therefore,  they  will  not  have  much  meaning  for  us  without  careful 
interpretation  in  context.  Literalism  may  cause  us  not  only  to 
miss  their  import  but  to  falsify  them. 

Fifth,  more  formal  confessional  statements  may  both  "bind"  and 
"loose",  as  Origen  surmised,  but  they  should  never  be  used  to 
dodge  responsibility  for  "rigthly  dividing  the  word  of  truth" 

(2  Tim.  2:15).  "Strict  constructionists"  have  lived  perfectly 
horrible  lives,  showed  utter  insensitivity  to  other  persons,  and 
in  effect  negated  everything  they  professed  with  their  lips. 

Finally,  in  the  deepest  sense  our  faith,  like  the  vow  two  persons 
take  in  marriage,  has  to  do  with  a highly  personal  covenant  which 
no  other  human  being  can  articulate  for  us.  In  expressing  this 
faith  we  are  trying  to  express  the  inexpressible.  We  can  get 
some  help  from  the  efforts  others  have  made  in  every  generation, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  is  going  to  have  to  give  us  the  groans  and 
sighs  and  hymns  which  will  say  what  we  want  to  say. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TERM  “APOSTOLIC  FAITH” 

Timotei  Lugojanul 


Thrown  into  relief  by  the  current  ecumenical  discussion  as  one 
aspect  of  a fuller  comprehension  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed,  this  theme  can  quite  naturally  be  developed  from  various 
angles,  suggested  indeed  by  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  its 
formulation.  Without  claiming  to  offer  a complete  account  of 
these  terms  or  an  adequately  deep  exploration  of  them,  certain 
observations  may  nevertheless  suggest  new  ways  of  tackling  or 
solving  the  problem. 

The  Apostle  Paul  declares  that  the  Church  is  'built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles'  (Eph  2:20).  This  presupposes,  of 
course,  the  ultimate  foundation,  which  is  Christ  Himself,  as  the 
corner  stone  which  united  the  apostles'  faith  in  Him  and  their 
teaching  concerning  Him,  in  a unitary  foundation.  The  Church 
itself  is  apostolic  since  it  is  through  the  holy  apostles  that 
it  has  full  and  authentic  knowledge  of  Christ  and  been  bequeathed 
its  faith  in  Him.  (1)  The  Church  has  the  same  faith  as  the 
apostles  and  is  founded  on  the  content  and  form  of  the  image 
they  have  given  of  Christ.  The  apostolic  formulation  of  the 
Saviour's  teaching  and  of  the  teaching  concern  the  Saviour 
remains  the  permanent  foundation  of  the  Church's  faith  and 
teaching  because  it  is  the  most  faithful  expression  of  the 
revelation.  None  of  the  accounts  (of  revelation)  which  have 
emerged  in  the  course  of  the  Church's  history,  therefore,  can 
ever  go  beyond  the  apostolic  vision,  the  testimony  of  the  initial 
witnesses  and  interpreters  of  the  revelation  of  Christ.  (2)  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  their  teaching  is  never  divorced  from 
their  faith  but  is  nothing  other  than  the  content  or  foundation 
of  their  faith.  From  the  very  terms  of  the  notion  of  'apostolic 
faith'  itself,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  understand  more  fully 
the  substance  of  what  is  meant  by  the  teaching  or  doctrine,  the 
preaching,  witness  and  service,  the  authority  and  the  succession, 
the  tradition  of  the  apostles. 

We  shall  not  be  wasting  our  time,  therefore,  in  dwelling  a little 
on  the  arguments  used  by  some  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles,  i.e.  by  the  doctors  of  the  ancient  Church,  including 
those  known  as  the  'apostolic  fathers',  the  apologists  of  the 
true  faith  in  face  of  heresy,  but  also  by  other  Christian  writers. 
We  can  venture  the  general  statement  that,  for  all  of  them,  the 
unity  of  the  faith  is  that  which  can  be  opposed  to  the  heresies, 
deriving  its  profundity  from  its  comprehension  of  the  whole  of 
ecclesial  life,  worship  and  discipline.  This  faith  is  considered 
to  be  a divine  teaching,  first  of  all  received  and  the  faith- 
fully transmitted  as  an  inestimable  treasure.  It  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Saviour,  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  the  teaching 
preached  and  guaranteed  by  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  handed 
on  by  their  sucessors  to  the  believers  who  receive  it.  (3) 
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When  we  examine  their  faith  and  their  conviction  more  closely, 
we  shall  notice,  among  other  things,  certain  important  affirma- 
tions in  connection  with  the  apostolic  faith.  In  his  second 
Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  for  example,  a letter  which  was  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  inspired  and  therefore  inserted  in  cer- 
tain codexes  of  the  Bible,  St  Clement  of  Rome  contains  the 
oldest  patristic  passage  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession.  (4)  He  says  there:  'The  apostles  proclaimed  to  us 
the  Gospel  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  . . . Christ  was 
therefore  sent  by  God  and  the  apostles  by  Christ.  Both  came, 
therefore,  in  due  order,  from  the  will  of  God.  Having  therefore 
received  this  commandment,  being  fully  convinced  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  having  confidence  in  the  Word 
of  God,  the  apostles  went  forth  with  the  full  assurance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
about  to  come.  And  so  they  preached  in  the  country  and  in  the 
towns,  ordained  bishops  and  deacons  for  those  who  would  believe 
those  who  had  first  believed,  after  having  been  put  to  the  test 
by  the  Lord. ' Still  clearer  is  the  identity  between  the  faith 
as  teaching  and  the  faith  as  action,  as  well  as  its  substance  in 
the  apostolic  preaching.  The  same  close  bond  between  the  Saviour, 
His  disciples  and  their  successors,  especially  in  virtue  of  their 
doctrine  of  faith,  is  implicit  in  the  exhortation  of  St  Ignatius: 
'...  Do  not  separate  yourselves  from  Jesus  Christ,  God,  from  the 
bishop  and  from  the  commandments  of  the  apostles!'  (5)  Else- 
where we  find  Ignatius  emphasizing:  'Strive  to  be  strong  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  apostles'.  (6)  In  a similar 
way,  St  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  counsels:  'Let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
His  service  with  fear  and  reverence  as  He  has  commanded  us  to 
do  and  as  we  have  been  exhorted  to  do  by  the  apostles,  and  by 
the  prophets  who  preached  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord. ' 

(7)  Elsewhere  he  also  adds:  '...  Submit  yourselves  to  the  word 
of  justice  and  persevere  in  that  patience  which  you  saw  already 
...  in  Paul  himself  and  in  the  other  apostles,  persuaded  that 
all  those  did  not  run  in  vain  but  in  faith  and  justice,  and 
that  they  are  now  in  the  place  which  is  their  due,  with  the 
Lord,  with  whom  they  suffered. ' (8) 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  seeks  to  establish  a 
necessary  connection  between  the  decisive  elements  in  the 
development  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  one  of  the  merits  of  his 
time: ' Finally,  the  fear  of  the  Law  is  praised,  the  grace  of  the 
prophets  is  known,  the  faith  of  the  gospels  strengthened,  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles  maintained  and  the  grace  of  the 
Church  trembles  with  joy.'  (9)  There  is  also  significance  in 
the  brief  comment:  'Christ  in  His  Church  is  manifested  in  the 
law,  the  prophets,  the  Gospel,  the  apostles,  the  apostolic 
tradition.'  (10)  The  apostolic  faith  can  therefore  avail  itself 
of  all  this  totality. 

Turning  next  to  Justin  Martyr,  the  philosopher,  we  note  how 
frequently  he  appeals  to  the  'memoirs  of  t he  apostles',  other- 
wise known  as  the  gospels  (11) , and  his  reference  to  the  fact 
that  'from  Jerusalem  twelve  men  went  forth  into  the  whole  world, 
poor  simple  folk  who  were  not  orators  but  by  the  power  of  God 
announced  the  Word  of  God  to  all  to  whom  they  were  sent  by 
Christ  to  teach. ' (12)  According  to  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 

Hebrews,  they  call  the  Saviour  the  Son  and  apostle  of  the 
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Father  of  all  (Heb  3:1).  (12)  This  emphasizes  the  merit  of  the 

apostles  in  not  having  learned  all  on  their  own  but  in  having 
been  made  worthy  to  become  instruments  of  the  divine  grace. 

In  Tertullian  we  find  a special  development  of  the  problem.  From 
his  writings  a number  of  statements  may  be  noted.  'We  have  as 
founders',  he  says,  'the  apostles  of  God,  who  did  not  arbitra- 
rily make  their  own  selection  or  add  anything  of  their  own,  but 
with  faith  taught  to  the  nations  the  teaching  received  from 
Christ'  (Gal  1:11).  (14)  The  convergence  of  meaning  in  the 
terms  reaching  and  faith  is  implied  in  the  text:  'At  the  be- 
ginning, they  (sc.  the  apostles)  confessed  the  faith  in  Christ 
throughout  Judaea,  where  they  founded  churches,  and  then  went 
out  into  the  world  and  preached  to  the  nations  the  same  doctrine 
of  the  same  faith.'  (15) 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  is  directly  connected  with  this 
confession  of  faith.  'If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  the 
apostles  to  teach  (Mt  28:11),  it  is  our  duty  not  to  receive  any 
other  preachers  than  those  designated  by  Christ,  for  no  one 
knows  the  Father  except  the  Son  and  him  to  whom  the  Son  wishes 
to  reveal  Him  (Mt  11:27).  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Son  did 
not  reveal  Him  (the  Father)  to  others  but  only  to  the  apostles 
whom  He  sent  out  to  teach  what  He  had  revealed  to  them  ...  It  is 
up  to  us,  therefore,  to  prove  that  this  teaching  which  we  preach 
and  whose  principles  we  have  demonstrated  has  come  from  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles;  and  from  this  it  clearly  follows, 
therefore,  that  other  teachings  are  lies.'  (16)  Tertullian  goes 
on  to  argue  that  nothing  was  concealed  from  the  apostles  (17), 
and  then  also  presents  the  basic  sections  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Other  representatives  of  the  period  in  question  also  reproduce 
the  contents  of  the  apostolic  faith.  St  Irenaeus,  for  example, 
systematizes  it  in  a profession  of  faith  which  follows  strictly 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Church  which  is  now  extended  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  received  from  the  apostles  and  from  their 
disciples  the  faith  in  one  only  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  who 
made  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  they  contain, 
and  in  one  only  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  who  was  made  man 
for  our  salvation,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was  foretold  by 
the  prophets;  in  the  'economy'  (the  incarnation)  of  our  beloved 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  His  second  coming,  His  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  His  passion,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  His 
ascension  to  heaven  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  to  'recapitulate' 
all  things  and  to  raise  up  each  body  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Then,  before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  God,  our  Saviour,  our 
King,  after  having  been  well-pleasing  to  His  invisible  Father, 
'all  will  bow  down  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  the  depths,  and 
every  tongue  confess  Him' . Then  He  will  carry  out  His  just 
judgment  on  all,  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  the  rebel  and  apostate 
angels  He  will  send  into  the  eternal  fire,  as  well  as  unbeliev- 
ers, the  wicked,  the  irreligious  and  the  blasphemers.  Whereas 
to  the  just,  to  the  saints,  to  those  who  have  kept  His  command- 
ments and  have  continued  in  His  love,  whether  from  the  beginning 
of  their  life  or  from  their  conversion,  He  will  grant  life,  im- 
mortality, eternal  glory.  (19)  For  this  same  ecclesiastical 
writer,  the  unchanged  teaching  of  the  apostles,  the  tradition, 
is  the  source  and  norm  of  faith,  canon  of  the  truth.  This  rule 
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of  faith  seems  to  be  the  baptismal  creed.  (20)  Along  with  the 
grace  received  through  the  apostolic  succession,  which  ensures 
the  maintenance  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  one  receives  at 
the  same  time  the  char ism  of  truth.  (21) 

Hegesippus  also  envisages  the  publication  of  an  authentic  history 
or  inerrant  tradition  of  the  apostolic  preaching  (ten  aplane 
paradosh  tou  apostolikou  kerymatos) . (22) 

St  Cyprian  regards  the  sin  of  those  who  introduce  false  teach- 
ings and  establish  their  own  traditions  as  worse  than  the  sin 
of  apostasy.  (23)  He  shows  that  the  Saviour  left  the  same 
heritage  to  all  the  apostles  alike.  (24) 

Clement  of  Alexandria's  advice  is:  'We  must  believe  all  this 
because  it  is  God's  disciples  who  say  it  and  go  bail  for  its 
truth,  as  the  prophets,  the  gospels,  the  apostolic  words  assure 
thee.'  (25) 

Among  others,  Origen  shows  that  'we  must  maintain  the  ecclesia- 
stical preaching  transmitted  by  uninterrupted  succession  from  the 
apostles  and  preserved  in  the  Church  down  to  this  very  day,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  truth  differs  in  any  way 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  apostolic  tradition'.  (26)  'The 
apostles  assemble  the  nations  to  teach  them  the  faith  and  opened 
to  the  whole  world  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  whom,  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God'  (Col  3:3).  (27) 

It  is  legitimate  to  conclude  from  all  this,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  early  church  bears  the  imprint  of  the  faith 
of  the  holy  apostles.  This  could  also  be  illustrated  from  the 
wealth  of  Christian  literature  which  claims  direct  apostolic 
authority:  the  Didache  of  the  Apostles,  the  Rules  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  explanation  of  the 
Sayings  of  the  Lord  by  Papias,  the  Apostolic  Tradition  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  the  apocryphal  writings,  etc.  (28) 

In  this  paper,  however,  we  have  dwelt  only  on  the  more  important 
representatives  of  this  period  whose  works,  though  not  using 
explicit  apostolic  labels  to  enhance  the  claim  of  their  titles, 
nevertheless  include  it  as  a point  of  reference.  I have  not 
ventured  any  systematization  other  than  that  adhered  to  in  the 
patrologies,  though  noting  that  even  this  systematization  re- 
veals a development,  in  accordance  with  the  diversity  of  authors, 
in  respect  of  the  clarification  of  the  usual  terminology,  a 
clarification  demanded  by  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Church.  More- 
over, their  content  is  intended  to  present  a rule  of  faith  or 
a truth,  rather  than  a treatise  on  these  virtues. 

The  despatch  of  the  apostles  by  the  Lord  led  to  preaching  and 
to  the  transmission  by  successors  of  the  whole  inheritance,  as 
St  Clement  of  Rome  shows  us.  This  explains  the  duty  of  con- 
tinuing to  respect  the  apostolic  communion,  according  to  St  Igna- 
tius, the  traditions  of  the  apostles,  according  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  St  Polycarp  and  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  So  too  the 
interest  devoted  to  the  words  of  the  prophets,  likewise  manda- 
tory in  the  same  framework,  as  shown  for  example  in  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus.  Likewise,  the  bond  between  the  tradition  and 
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Scripture,  the  attestation  above  all  of  the  fact  that  the 
apostles  were  made  instruments  of  the  revelation,  as  St  Justin 
the  Martyr  emphasizes,  or,  in  the  same  direction,  the  fidelity 
of  the  apostles  in  declaring  the  saving  truths,  as  Tertullian 
stresses,  the  importance  of  the  tradition  as  norm  of  faith,  as 
St  Irenaeus  or  Hegesippus  teach  us.  Finally,  the  need  to 
respect  exclusively  that  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
apostolic  tradition,  as  Origen  exhorts  us. 

To  sum  up:  the  apostolic  faith  concerns  the  whole  dogmatic, 
liturgical  and  canonical  structure  - established  by  the  apostles, 
and  whose  axes  will  guide  the  leading  theologians  of  later 
times . 
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